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HOW WE ELECTED THE MAYOR OF OGLE- 
THORPE. 


NEVER mind the real name of the place; it is just possible that the 
State Central Committee might not care to have the story brought home 
to them, even after the lapse of so many years. They certainly were 
not over-anxious to have it spread broadcast throughout the land at the 
time, although the individual members derived no end of comfort from 
the incident, and there was much poking of one another in the ribs and 
exploding into guffaws of delighted laughter, and sudden cessation 
thereof and straightening of faces into an expression of preternatural] 
gravity and innocence when certain of the opposition happened to come 
around the corner. It was long after the trying days of the reconstruc- 
tion period, and the army had been relieved from its detested duty of 
“supervising” elections in the sunny South ; but it was before the re- 
sumption of Democratic supremacy throughout the cotton-growing 
States, and when in some, even many, parishes or counties the colored 
voters still outnumbered the whites as many as twenty to one, and the 
nominees of the lately-enfranchised were cock-sure of election, provided 
their constituents exercised the right of suffrage. There were districts 
in the South where the so-called shot-gun policy had dissuaded many 
darkies from attendance at the polls. There were towns and cities 
where blacks and whites were nearly balanced in point of numbers, 
and where, as a consequence, they were almost solidly arrayed one 
against the other; and the question at issue was not whether a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat would be chosen, but whether the white or the 
black man was to “rule the roast” in that community. 
Vor. V. N.S.—No. 1. 1 
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And this was practically the situation at Oglethorpe in the lovely 
autumn of 188—. Counting in the suburbs of Congo Creek and 
Ashantiville, the population of the old Southern city was not far from 
sixty thousand. Leaving out these charming settlements, the number 
of souls in the city proper was probably forty-five thousand, with the 
preponderance in favor of the whites; but, leaving out the city proper 
and counting only the suburbs, no whites could be found among the 
residents, except within the walls of the lunatic asylum, which stood 
close by the river-bank and within the confines of Ashantiville, yet 
somewhat removed from touch with its thronging hovels. Possibly it 
was a shrewd appreciation of the political opportunities thus presented 
which had prompted the Legislature, in the days of what the local press 
termed “ Senegambian supremacy,” to decree that these two suburban 
villages, with their teeming, moss-grown old quarters, should be 
attached to the city proper; not that any perceptible increase in the 
municipal revenue would result thereby (indeed, the opposite effect was 
noted from the start), but that the intelligence and patriotism of Congo 
Creek and Ashantiville might be brought to bear upon all important 
questions arising in the town, especially in the biennial election of 
mayor and councilmen. 

Little by little as the personal complexion of the Legislature had 
changed from the all-pervading black of the early ’70’s to the general 
Caucasian white of the early ’80’s, so, too, had the political hue under- 
gone transformation from radical Republicanism to a very evenly mot- 
tled House, and a Senate in which the Caucasian rejoiced in a majority 
of two. Those modern distractions of Northern politics embraced 
under the heads of Labor and Prohibition parties were unknown to 
Oglethorpe. There were but two factions in the field, and when the 
Democratic Central Committee began to look the ground over and pre- 
pare for the fall elections of 188—, hope died in their bosoms, for the 
metropolis of their fertile State seemed to be more densely populated 
with presumable Republicans than at any time in its previous history. 
It was to be a most important election for Oglethorpe. The city credit 
had suffered severely in the past. The “ carpet-bag” mayors and council- 
men had run things to suit themselves, greatly to the detriment of the 
merchants, property-owners, and responsible citizens of the once beau- 
tiful and attractive town. Matters had been going from bad to worse, 
and at last the representative men of the neighborhood arose in their 
might and declared that now the time had come to calla halt. The 
Legislature could not be induced, as yet, to undo the old act and divest 
Oglethorpe of those parasitical suburbs. Indeed, there was ground for 
the belief that certain legislators, whose seats were insecure, were con- 
niving at an active scheme of colonization, and that swarms of negroes 
who had no earthly chance of voting across the borders of “a remark- 
ably neighboring State,” where the shot-gun policy obtained in full 
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force, were now descending upon Congo Creek and Ashantiville, and 
who the dickens could distinguish them, either in feature or statement, 
from the duly-qualified electors of the Oglethorpe district? Active 
canvassers assured the Democratic Central Committee that the adult 
male population of the outskirts had nearly doubled in three weeks. 
The day of registration had come, but that of redemption looked far- 
ther off than ever. One of the most irreclaimable scalawags on earth 
had been nominated by acclamation as the candidate of the “ carpet- 
bag” party for mayor, and a dozen lively Ethiopians had been selected 
to run for the common council. On the other hand, the white citizens, 
who were permanent residents, had, irrespective of party, named good 
old Judge Fournier as their standard-bearer, and had issued a fervent 
appeal to all good men, white or black, to vote for this incorruptible 
gentleman and statesman, and to down the Hebrew importation who 
had bought, as was well known, the nomination of the convention. 

But if the committee felt blue and discouraged before the completion 
of the registration, they were well-nigh hopeless after it. Congo 
Creek, Ashantiville, and a few colored districts in town showed an 
increase of nearly two thousand duly-qualified electors over the rolls of 
two years back, and every mother’s son of them was ready to swear he 
had lived there over eighteen months and proposed to make Ogle- 
thorpe his home. Under existing laws the Democrats on the board of 
registration had to content themselves with verbal expressions of 
doubt and derision: they could not interfere. 

“ No, suh,” said Major Carter, or, as he called himself, ‘‘ Cyahtah,” 
one of the leading Democrats on. the board, “it’s no use kicking 
against the pricks. We can’t prove what we believe, and the way 
things look now these confounded niggahs will outvote us about two 
to one in all but four wards, and the judge will be swamped. I tell 
you, gentlemen, if that infernal Jew is elected mayor of this city I’m 
going to quit.” 

“ Ain’t there no way of persuading them to vote the right way or 
else have business elsewhere, like they do over across the line?” asked 
Captain Beaufort, who preferred the vernacular of his people to the 
King’s English of any other section; and he jerked his head back- 
ward to indicate that he meant the “remarkably neighboring State” 
aforementioned. 

' “N-no, suh; we tried something of that kind six years ago, and 
got the federal government down on us in less’n no time. N-no, suh; 
we can’t afford anything like intimidation; And no power on earth 
can prevail with those benighted creatures against the statements of 
such infernal scalawags as are their political file-leaders.” 

“ Well, can’t they be bought ?—the leaders, I mean ?” 

“Dassent try it, suh. You see you have to buy up the whole 
gang, for if you leave one out he peaches on the others, and then the 
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whole election is thrown out. There ain’t money enough in sight to 
buy more than a dozen of them, and that wouldn’t do at all. N-no, 
suh, we can’t beat and we can’t bribe; I’m blessed if I know what 
we can do.” 

“ Registration all perfectly regular?” 

“Yes, suh. And every niggah in Oglethorpe and a whole raft 
from outside have got their registration papers, while some of our 
people wouldn’t register at all. Said ’twas no earthly use, and I 
reckon they’re pretty near right.” 

Mr. Alfred Forno, a high-bred, handsome young fellow of twenty- 
six or seven, who had sat a silent listener, put forth his hand at this 
juncture, took up one of the registration blanks from a pile 
lying on the table, and curiously studied it, whistling softly to him- 
self as he did so. It was a stiff card about four by two inches in 
size, and bore a printed legend to the effect that the bearer, “ 

street, age ......... years months, was 
duly registered at the office of the precinct, ward of the 
city of Oglethorpe, on the day of October, and will be en- 
titled to vote at the polling place of said precinct said ward on Tues- 
day, November 3, 188... on personal presentation of this certificate.” 

Mr. Forno, still softly whistling, turned this card over and over 
in his long slender fingers, gazing dreamily through the smoke of his 
cigarette at a highly-colored poster on the opposite wall. Finally he 
arose and began more attentively to study the poster, carelessly tossing 
the blank registration card back upon the table. Major Carter and 
his friend, the captain, meantime. continued their despondent chat. 
After a while Mr. Forno turned. 

“ Every niggah got one of these hyuh things?” he queried. 

“Every adult male and not a few legal infants, suh,” was the 
answer. “ But who could swear to a niggah’s age? I reckon there’s 
a raft of boys not more’n eighteen that are entitled to vote by the fiat of 
that board” (he called it bode, but the reader might not know what on 
earth he meant). “Every man who votes has to hand in his registra- 
tion certificate when he tenders his ballot; that’s our law over hyuh. 
How is it in Alabama ?” 

“ Well-l, we haven’t got quite so methodical as yet,” answered Mr. 
Forno, with a quiet smile. “Our system is simpler and somewhat more 
elastic. Now you’ve got just three weeks in which to meet this situa- 
tion, as I understand it. Can’t you see any way out of the trouble?” 

“Not a vestige of a show, suh. Why, do you?” And Carter 
looked up with sudden hope and interest ; so did Beaufort ; so did one 
or two gentlemen who had been silent, but despondent, listeners. They 
all knew Forno. He was already a distinguished man in the legal 
profession, and his fame had carried him on many a mission beyond 
the borders of his own State. 
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“ Possibly,” he answered. 

“‘ No intimidation ; no hoodoo business ; no bribery and corruption ; 
all fair and above-board, Fawno ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, I just tell you, suh, that Oglethorpe will build a monument 
in your honor if you'll just show us how to get out of this fix.” 

“What majority does the registration indicate as probable?” 

“Not a head less than twenty-four hundred,—all niggahs, suh, 
with more coming.” 

“ Well, now, does every one of these hyuh fellows hold his own 
registration certificate,—this sort of thing, I mean?” And Mr. Forno 
picked up the card again. “Or are they held by the ward bosses?” 

“There are two or three precincts where the bosses have them, out 
there in Shantiville, and Congo particularly ; but we bluffed that game 
in town. Out there of cose there’s no use trying. The cyahpet-bag 
bosses just run things to suit themselves. They march their mokes up 
to the polls in single file and give each man his ticket and his cyahd 
as it comes his tuhn to vote. No, suh; hyuh in town we insisted that 
the cyahd should be handed to the ownah and nobody else.” 

Mr. Forno whistled softly to himself a moment. 

“'What’s to prevent one of those bosses getting a winning ticket 
in the Louisiana lottery next week, and being given money enough to 
go to N’yohleans to collect ?” 

“ Well, how is that going to help?” 

“In this way: he won’t be able to collect ; he won’t have money 
to get back with, and you can start.some likely niggahs from town up 
to Congo and ’Shantiville with the story that he was bought up, cer- 
tificates and all, and now they wouldn’t be able to vote unless they 
could get their papers back from the other bosses. It would go like 
wildfire. Everybody knows they’re the most credulous people on the 
face of the globe.” 

“But it seems to me, Mr. Fawno, ’twould be easier to get those 
certificates away from the bosses, if that’s your game, than it would be 
to induce each individual coon to lose his.” 

“That depends, major, on how much campaign fund you’ve got, or 
can raise. How much have you?” 

“Well, we can easily make it five thousand for a sure thing, but at 
this moment we haven’t more than two thousand left.” 

“Then take my advice. Invest fifty dollars, or a little more, per- 
haps, in sending one of those Congo bosses off to N’yohleans to col- 
lect a five-thousand-dollar prize. Start the suburbs, in about ten days 
or so, on a raid upon the other bosses to get personal possession of their 
certificates. They’re all regularly stamped and numbered and have 
corresponding stubs in the registration office books, haven’t they ?” 

“ Yes, suh, of cose.” 
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“ All right then. ‘You just see that as much as possible every 
colored voter in Oglethorpe has his own cyahd by the 25th of this 
month ; and have, say, four thousand dollars ready. It won’t take 
that much, probably, but I want to be sure of being able to carry out 
my promise. And I’ll bet you the best dinner Victor can lay out next 
Mardi Gras—a dinner for ten—that Judge Fournier is elected.” 

“Done, suh! done! and make it for fifteen, and I’ll be overjoyed 
to lose,” exclaimed Major Carter, excitedly. “ But, you must excuse 
me now, Mr. Fawno; I’m blessed if I can see how you'll do it,—that 
is, awnestly.” 

“T give you my word, major, that there will be no intimidation, no 
influence brought to bear other then the personal predilection of the 
citizen of African descent. He shall be a free agent in the matter. 
Is it a bet ?” : 

“Of cose it is, suh, of cose it is; anything you say.” 

And that night, having finished his business in Oglethorpe, Mr. 
Forno journeyed back to Montgomery. 

Somewhere about the middle of the next week the Hon. Alphonse 
Beaudet, recently member of the Legislature for the third assembly 
district in Oglethorpe, a colored gentleman of considerable pretensions 
as an orator and moderate ability as a barber, a leader among his kind, 
and the holder of some four hundred registration certificates, suddenly 
- left Oglethorpe. Indeed, it may be said, he secretly left, for Mr. 
Beaudet was a man of refined, if not extravagant, tastes. He had been 
a body-servant in the halcyon days of Southern supremacy in Congress 
before the war; had become imbued with many of the traits and 
fancies of his master ; and his fondness for purple, fine linen, and the 
flesh-pots of Egypt was accompanied by a lack of collateral with which 
to defray expenses. In fact, despite Mr. Beaudet’s personal, profes- 
sional, and oratorical graces, he was a marked man in the community, 
so much so that had it been known that he contemplated removal, even 
temporarily, from the limits of Oglethorpe the resultant ne exeats 
would have made up in numbers and energy all they might lack of 
legal existence. There was not a colored shopkeeper, there were few 
tailors, hatters, shoemakers, haberdashers, whose books were not 
graced by the accounts of the Hon. Mr. Beaudet when he was most 
prominent and looked upon as a permanency in the Legislature of the 
State of his nativity. But politics has its ups and downs like every- 
thing else, and Beaudet had no more successfully “called the turn” in 
188— than he had at faro the previous year. “Craps” he never 
descended to until after the reverses to which allusion has been made ; 
“craps” and the barber shop came in together; “craps” and the 
Louisiana lottery swallowed the earnings of the shop, which were fair,— 
much fairer than the games he played. Beaudet was on his last legs 
financially and politically, when one afternoon there strolled in a Mr. 
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Sullivan, a young Irishman well known in convivial and political 
circles ; and Mr. Sullivan ostensibly came for ashave. Casually, how- 
ever, he drew forth and began studying a slip on which was printed 
what purported to be the winning numbers of the monthly drawing 
of the Louisiana lottery. This instantly attracted the operator’s 
attention. 

“ Draw anything, suh ?” queried the orator barber, in his blandest 
manner. 

“No, d—n it! Beaudet, I never do, I’ve been buying for 
years,—never pulled a cent yet. I had a chance, too. Old Sweeney © 
down here tells me he had two of the winning numbers in his shop 
and sold ’em both. The lists have just reached him ; this is one of 
’em. One ticket he sold drew five thousand dollars, the other an 
approximation prize. He can’t for the life of him think who bought 
’em, and he’s trying hard to get hold of ’em now so’s to buy ’em back, 
you know, before the fellow finds out what a prize he holds.” 

“ What number won the five thousand dollars?” asked Beaudet, 
with trembling lips. 

“No. 43,787,” answered Sullivan, referring to his list. ‘ D—n 
it, man! Look out, you’ll cut me!” 

“My Lawd! Mr. Sullivan, I beg pardon, suh,—it’s, it’s only a 
scratch. My Lawd! Y-you sure ’bout that number? Let me just 
look.” 

“Sure? Course I am! Why, you lucky dog! have you got that 
number? Sh! Don’t let a soul know, Beaudet, for they’ll be down 
on you in a minute. Here! don’t, don’t sell it at a discount here. 
You take my advice; you go right on to Orleans and collect it.” 

“My God, suh! I—I—I’d just like to go, but I ain’t got a cent, 
Mr. Sullivan,—not a cent, suh! T’d—I’d be willing to pay mighty 
handsome for just enough money to take me there.” And Beaudet 
looked appealingly in his customer’s face, while big drops of sweat 
started out on his yellow-brown forehead. “ Hyuh, suh, hyuh’s my 
ticket. Ain’t that the number?” 

“Right enough, Beaudet! Gad, sir, you ought to make sure of 
that! ’Pon my word, I’ve a good mind to fe 

“ Oh, if you only would, Mr. Sullivan, I—I—i’d do most any- 
thing for you.” 

“Well, you’d have to sneak off, Beaudet. Those creditors of yours 
are legion. If they found out that you’d won a prize they’d suck 
you dry. You’ve just got to gather it in, bank it over there or at 
Mobile, then come back here without a word to anybody, pay off each 
man so much and promise the rest. Why, it would set you all right 
again, wouldn’t it? Er—when could you go?” 

“Go to-night, fust train, suh, if I only had thirty or forty dollars, 
enough to take-me on to N’yohleans. I’d pay it right back, Mr. 
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Sullivan, ’deed I would, and more too; I’d give a hundred for 
fifty.” 

“Pshaw! I’m no Jew. You're a pretty decent sort of a nigger, 
Beaudet, if you’d only let politics alone. Now, if you'll swear not to 
tell a soul that you are going, I’ll tell you what I’ll do: I’ll havea 
ticket to New Orleans all ready for you at the depot at eight to-night 
and ten dollars for expenses. It won’t do for you to buy the ticket ; 
that would give you dead away, see? Don’t take any baggage. Better 
leave your watch here, too. Perhaps I ought to have that,—I need 
security of some kind in case of an accident to you.” 

And Beaudet only too eagerly assented to everything. That night 
he was whirling away over the rice-fields, too excited to sleep. 

A week, ten days, passed by. Beaudet failed to return, and all 
manner of stories were in circulation in the suburbs. Fiery meetings 
were being held by the negroes, and they were making furious demands 
upon the bosses for personal possession of their registration cards. 
Matters came to a climax on Sunday, the 25th of October. That night 
Major Carter wired Mr. Forno, at Montgomery, that the voters of 
Ashantiville and Congo had overwhelmed the bosses and obtained 
their cards. ‘‘ Four thousand ready” was the significant close of the 
dispatch. 

Meantime Mr. Forno had not been idle. <A big “tent show” had 
been “marching through Georgia” in September, and then, having 
exhibited in Alabama, and being billed at Augusta, was bound thence 
to Aiken, Lexington, Columbia, Spartanburgh, ete. Advance agents 
were already preparing to “ paper” the rural districts adjoining those 
lovely old Southern towns, when they were called off by telegraph and 
ordered to concentrate forthwith at Oglethorpe. All Tuesday night 
the paste-brushes were flying, and on Wednesday morning Oglethorpe 
—suburbs and all—was ablaze with highly-colored posters, big as a 
barn-door, full of illustrations of acrobats, ground and lofty tambling, 
magnificent feats of horsemanship, daring trapeze acts, bewilderingly 
beautiful equestriennes, gorgeous cream-colored chargers, trick ponies 
and mules by the dozen, and—O joy to the colored heart !—a big brass 
band and three talented clowns. All Wednesday, all Thursday, all 
Friday, all impatience the thronging colored colonies of Oglethorpe 
flocked about these posters, with bulging, wistful eyes and watering 
mouths. “Two grand performances only, to be preceded by a street 
procession Saturday morning. Two grand performances Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Admission for adults, with reserved seats, one 
dollar. General admission, seventy-five cents. Children, fifty cents.” 

“The management, yielding to the solicitation of prominent citizens 
of Oglethorpe, has at great expense cancelled its dates in the interior in 
order that it may present to its host of friends in the metropolis of the 
Southeastern States its coruscation of new, daring, bewildering stars now 
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embraced in the catalogue of its unparalleled attractions. But, in view 
of the heavy cost involved in so sudden a change of plans, the manage- 
ment is compelled to raise, for this occasion only, the scale of prices. 
Elegant and commodious accommodations will be provided for all, but 
the customary twenty-five-cent admission, hitherto accorded the colored 
populace, is reluctantly withdrawn.” 

As not one darky in a dozen among the inhabitants of Congo and 
Ashantiville had so much as a quarter, this really made little difference. 
What did make it hard was the fact that while he might possibly earn 
a quarter ’twixt now and Saturday, it was only by extra hard work that 
he could hope to get seventy-five cents, and extra hard work was some- 
thing not to be thought of. Then, too, what good was a circus with- 
out a quarter for whisky and “goobers”? It was hard lines on the 
colored folks, and their orators made the most of it in the big meetings 
held Wednesday and Thursday nights. Here was manifest effort to 
deprive the poor colored man of his rights. Here was outrageous op- 
pression and wrong on the part of the whites. Things looked almost like 
a riot, especially when it began to be spread abroad among the colored 
folks that never, never had there been seen such a circus in the South. 
It was the finest thing going. All day they swarmed in front of the 
blazing posters, All Friday night hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
dren hung about the big square while the tents were being pitched and 
the wagons came trundling in; and then, when Saturday morning 
dawned, Congo Creek and Ashantiville streamed into the broad thor- 
oughfares of the city. During the parade the band, in its lofty gilded 
chariot, was surrounded by a thousand enthusiastic blacks ; the banquette 
was jammed with eager black faces, with shining white teeth. The 
procession was the finest ever seen of the kind in Oglethorpe, and there 
was not a moke in all the metropolis who wouldn’t have bartered his . 
pet hoodoo charm for a ticket, when a strange rumor began to fly from 
lip to lip,—a new announcement. 

“The management, unwilling to deprive so large and intelligent a 
body of citizens of the opportunity of witnessing this transcendently 
beautiful performance, has, at the last moment, decided to place on sale 
single tickets admitting one colored gentleman and lady at the greatly- 
reduced price of one dollar,—a concession not accorded to any citizens 
except those of color. Gentlemanly agents will immediately appear 
upon the streets to personally see to it that our colored friends have 
every opportunity of purchasing.” 

Fifteen minutes later a still wilder rumor was afloat, and Congo 
Creek and Ashantiville were racing up one another’s heels in frantic 
haste to reach those agents. “ Any gentleman temporarily out of funds 
will be provided with one of these tickets on depositing as security his 
registration card.” 

Few white folks appeared at those magnificent performances either 
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Saturday afternoon or evening. They couldn’t get within a hundred 
yards of the entrance if they tried ; but they didn’t try. Congo Creek, 
Ashantiville, and the colored precincts of Oglethorpe were on the ground 
in overwhelming numbers. The big tent could hardly hold the solid 
masses of dusky humanity. The performances went off with much 
éclat. The throng slowly drifted forth as the last act was finished and 
the canvas began to be lowered over their very heads ; and while the circus 
men packed their wagons and “ folded their tents like the Arabs,” the 
management slid over to the Jasper House, where Major Carter and a 
friend or two were sipping Clicquot in a private room. Two satchels 
of dingy, malodorous, but valuable registration cards were dumped upon 
a table and gingerly counted. Two fat wads of greenbacks were popped 
into those bags in their stead. The management drank to the success 
of the State Central Committee, and, slyly winking, departed. There 
was frantic raving among the orators of Ashantiville at the meetings 
of Sunday and Monday nights, in which Mr. Beaudet, just back from 
a freight-car trip from New Orleans, took prominent part. And when 
the polls were opened Tuesday at sunrise, the inspectors of election 
sorrowfully shook their heads when man after man poked an anxious 
black face into the window, protesting he “done lost his cyahd” and 
wanted to vote all the same. The books, he pleaded, proved that he 
was registered. It was all useless. It might be allowed, said the in- 
spectors, “if it weren’t for the law.” 


Judge Fournier was triumphantly chosen by a majority of three 
thousand over his Hebrew competitor, and at Major Carter’s dinner at 
Victor’s next Mardi Gras there was a shout of laughter when the story 
was told of “ How we Elected the Mayor of Oglethorpe.” 


CHARLES Kina. 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


V.—WELLINGTON. 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY was born in 1769, a few weeks before the birth 
of Napoleon. His family belonged to “the English in Ireland,”—a 
happy expression of Mr. Froude; and the future soldier and states- 
man in his great career displayed many of the distinctive qualities of a 
ruling caste which, though of late decried by traders in faction for 
selfish purposes, has nevertheless given more than a due proportion of 
eminent men to the service of England. The ancient seat of the 
Wellesleys has been long a ruin; the traditions of Meath yield no 
records concerning a House which produced two of the most illustrious 
names in our eventful history, and all that is really known about the 
first years of Arthur is that he was a sickly child, overlooked by his 
parents. At Eton the boy showed none of the brilliancy of his elder 
brother Richard, a precocious genius ; he was unnoticed at the military 
school of Angers, and no one who saw the two youths in these years 
would have thought that the fame of “the Wellesley of Assaye” would 
eclipse that of “the Wellesley of Mysore.” 

Arthur obtained his first commission in 1787; passed rapidly 
through the intermediate grades, after the bad fashion of that age of 
privilege, and was placed, through interest, at the head of the Thirty- 
third, just as the great war with France had begun. During the 
intervening period he had held a seat for the borough of Trim in the 
Irish Parliament, and had been on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant 
(Camden); and some faint memories of his life in those days have 
survived down to the present time. Passing by idle gossip, the young 
member spoke on the Catholic Relief Bill of 1793 ; the speech, though 
dry and blunt, goes straight to the point, and is characteristic in many 
ways; and an old house on the quays of Dublin which commands the 
Liffey and the adjoining streets, and which, it is said, he urged the 
government to buy, remains to this day to prove that Wellington had 
in early youth a true military eye. It is impossible to doubt that, 
even in these years, Arthur had studied and read a great deal, and was 
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well versed in his professional work. He had acquired a command of 
the English and French tongues which made him the master of a 
vigorous style, not brilliant or striking, but clear and solid; his 
writings nearly of this date give proof of thorough information on 
many subjects, and of singularly ripe and disciplined thought; and 
from the first moment that he obtained a regiment, he made his mark 
as a most promising officer. Like Turenne, Wellesley addressed him- 
self with untiring industry to the care of his men; he enforced disci- 
pline with a steady hand, and showed that he had the faculty of 
command ; and, like Turenne, he was soon able to boast that his corps 
was well-ordered and very efficient. The occasion quickly came when 
the young colonel was to show that he possessed qualities above those 
of the common herd of men. ae 

In the unfortunate campaign of 1794 the Thirty-third formed 
part of the British army, which, under the command of the Duke of 
York, had been separated from the main allied force retreating on a 
divergent line to the Meuse, and which, hardly pressed by the repub- 
lican levies, advancing upon the flood-tide of victory, was endeavoring 
to make its way into Holland. Wellesley distinguished himself in 
several rear-guard actions, displaying from the first the skill in defense, 
the resource in danger, and the perfect self-reliance which were 
peculiar gifts of the future chief; and it is significant that he was 
chosen to cover the retreat,—a task he performed with marked ability. 
These experiences made a profound impression on a remarkably pene- 
trating and sagacious mind; they seem to have led him to observe 
carefully, and to form an admirably just estimate of what he called 
“the new methods” of French warfare, and of what was good and 
defective in them; they enabled him to realize the immense abuses 
then prevalent in the Continental armies, and to a considerable extent 
in our own; and, unquestionably, they were of the greatest use as a 
preparation for the Peninsular War. It is remarkable that, after this 
first essay in arms, most honorable as it had been to him, Wellesley 
tried to give up a military career, and actually applied for a post in 
the civil service; the reason he assigned was that he saw little chance 
of advancement through merit in the British army, to the shortcomings 
of which he had become fully alive. 

Fate happily disregarded Wellesley’s prayers; and having escaped 
exile to the West Indies, he was sent off to Calcutta in 1797. A short 
time afterwards his brother Richard, the Marquis Wellesley of a later 
day, arrived in India as governor-general, and the real career of 
Arthur may be said to have opened. Much of his correspondence of 
this period remains, and it bears the marks of the prudent forethought, 
of the clear insight into men and things, and, above all, of the modera- 
tion of view which distinguished Wellington when at the summit of 
fame. He was often consulted by the governor-general, and it is 
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interesting to note how the ambitious statesman,’ a more brilliant but 
a less scrupulous man, was more than once restrained by the calm- 
minded soldier. Arthur Wellesley’s judgments on Indian affairs were 
such as Marcus Aurelius might have made had he been a proconsul 
in a province of Rome; he was the constant advocate of peace with 
honor, of keeping the strictest faith with the Princes of Hindustan, of 
no undue extension of our growing empire; and yet he thoroughly 
understood the true nature of that wonderful domination which, in 
spite of itself, was winning its way to supremacy in the East, in virtue 
partly of its own force, and in part of the decay of all powers around 
it, and of the jealousies and discords of its numerous foes. Another 
characteristic of these papers is this: they show that the writer had 
admirable views on military and civil administration alike; and the 
remarks on the whole system of our Indian government, which re- 
peatedly occur, are profound and striking. Peace in India at this time 
had become impossible; the inglorious satrapy of Sir John Shore had 
only encouraged the hopes of our enemies ; and the news of Napoleon’s 
descent on Egypt, and of his avowed project to march to the Indus, 
had animated Tippoo Sahib to endeavor to break the settlement made 
by Cornwallis in 1793. I shall not repeat the often-told tale of the 
dealings of “citizen Tippoo” with the Directory of France; ‘of the 
assistance he received from French soldiers of fortune; of the siege of 
Seringapatam, and his death; this scarcely belongs to Wellesley’s 
career, who was a subordinate only in the attack on the fortress, and 
who, in these operations, happened to meet one of the few reverses he 
met through life. He was made governor of Seringapatam, and 
afterwards of Mysore; and in this position he first gave proof not 
only of great administrative powers, but of that capacity for ruling 
alien races,—for reconciling the ascendency of the English name with 
the obedience of people completely different,—a gift partly due, per- 
haps,’ to his Irish experience, and partly to firmness, patience, and a 
strict regard to justice, which stood him in good stead in Spain and 
Portugal. Ere long Wellesley, now raised to the rank of general, had 
an opportunity to show what he was in command. 

He had distinguished himself, when at Mysore, in putting down a 
Mahratta partisan who had ravaged the country with part of Tippoo’s 
forces; and when Scindiah and Holkar in 1803 made a determined 
effort to destroy our empire, Wellesley was placed at the head of an 


1Lord Wellesley’s epitaph, chosen by himself, is strikingly characteristic: 
“Super et Garamantas et Indos protulit imperium.” 

2It is most remarkable how many of the Irish Protestant aristocracy have 
distinguished themselves in India. Besides the two Wellesleys, the names of 
Eyre Coote, of Gough, of the Lawrences, of Canning, of Dufferin, will at once 
oceur to the reader. This, no doubt, may in part be traced to their hereditary 


ascendency over the Celtic Irish. 
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independent army, and advanced from Madras into the Central Prov- 
inces. I pass over his forced march to Poona, considered in those 
days a remarkable feat, and his rapid operations in the Deccan ; and I 
proceed at once to the really grand exploit which gave him, for the 
first time, a great name in India. Wellesley and Stevenson, in Sep- 
tember, 1803, were near the Kaitna, one of the Godavery’s streams, at 
the head of about sixteen thousand men; Scindiah’s army, fifty thou- 
sand strong, commanded and organized by French officers, was in 
camp at no great distance; and the two Englishmen agreed to attack 
it, on lines divided by a wide range of hills, strategy which, even in 
the case of Indian warfare, was too hazardous, and cannot be justified. 
Wellesley came up with the enemy at Assaye, his colleague being still 
far away ; and, as more than once was seen in his career, his boldness 
on the ground and his quickness in action made more than amends for 
a strategic error. Disregarding all odds, like Clive at Plassey, he 
instantly fell on the masses before him; and, though the issue of the 
battle was doubtful for a time, nothing could stand against his British 
foot and horsemen, and ina few hours he gained a complete victory. 
Stevenson arrived before long, and the campaign ended in the easy 
triumph of Weilesley’s arms, and in a large increase of our Indian 
dominions. Yet Assaye had, perhaps, other results; the strategy of 
Wellesley was, no doubt, faulty; and the battle probably gave Napo- 
leon, who let nothing escape him in war, that first false impression 
of the “Sepoy general,” which caused him greatly to undervalue 
Wellington, with fatal consequences to France in the Peninsular 
contest. 

Wellington always looked back on India with pride; and nearly 
two generations after Assaye, when he had been for many years the 
first of living Englishmen, he actually proposed to set off for the East, 
when danger threatened our power on the Indus. An attentive 
observer will, indeed, perceive that his career in Hindustan fore- 
shadows, in parts, his more renowned career in Portugal and Spain; 
we see in both the same sober wisdom, the same administrative gifts, 
the same intrepid conduct, if Wellesley had no opportunity to display 
his skill in defense in Asiatic warfare. He was back in England a 
few weeks before the memorable events of Ulm and Trafalgar; but he 
was relegated at first to a civil post, and he became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland under the Duke of Richmond. 

The state of the island was very critical; the fires of 1798 were 
still smouldering, and the unpopularity of the Union strengthened the 
hands of the remains of the rebel Irish faction, which continually 
looked to France for aid, though, characteristically, scorned by Napo- 
leon. Wellesley ruled after the fashion of those days ; that is, he kept 
Celtic discontent down and threw bribes and places to greedy seekers 
of both, in order to extend ministerial influence; but he was perfectly 
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aware of the many abuses then prevalent in the social condition of 
Ireland, and his warnings on the subject now appear prophetic. He 
was at the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807; was chosen by Lord 
Cathcart to arrange the terms of the surrender of the fleet with the 
Danish commander; and won golden opinions in this delicate task 
from brave enemies, whom he seems to have pitied. At last, in the 
summer of 1808, fortune found for him a place on the theatre of the 
great events which were stirring the Continent especially adapted to his 
peculiar genius, and launched him on the career which has made him 
famous. By this time Napoleon’s first invasion of Spain was ending 
in calamitous failure; the French armies were falling back at all 
points, and the British government resolved to strike a blow at Junot 
and his corps, isolated in the midst of Portugal. Wellesley set off 
from Cork in the middle of July, at the head of about ten thousand 
men; and a remark he made to his friend Croker, when leaving, 
shows the character of the man and his strong nature. “The French 
armies,” he said, ‘have beaten all the Continent. They have, it 
seems, adopted a new system; they have outmanceuvred every enemy 
they have met, but I do not think they will outmanceuvre me, though, 
as a matter of course, I may be outnumbered.” 

Wellesley had landed at Mondego Bay in the first week of August ; 
he was soon joined by about five thousand men under General Spencer, 
from the south of Spain, and he ultimately had nearly twenty thou- 
sand troops, by the addition of a British division and some Portuguese 
auxiliaries. The effect of the descent was to throw a superior hostile 
force on the communications of Junot’s army, and to place it in grave 
peril, for it was split in fractions; and Wellesley hoped to cut it off 
from Lisbon, and, should a detachment under Sir John Moore co- 
operate, even to intercept its retreat on Elvas, and so to cause its com- 
plete ruin. This able plan was frustrated by a series of accidents, 
though it led to a brilliant if not a decisive victory. Wellesley 
attacked and defeated a French division at Rolica on the 17th of 
August ; and he was in turn assailed when on the march to Lisbon, at 
Vimieiro, not far from the coast, by Junot, who had assumed the 
offensive with from fourteen thousand to sixteen thousand men. The 
efforts of the French completely failed ; and as their defeated columns 
drew off, Wellesley eagerly tried to follow up his success, and to force 
Junot against the Tagus, where, even without the aid of Moore, he 
might destroy the marshal. This bold and brilliant stroke was, how- 
ever, prevented by the interference of Sir Harry Burrard, a veteran of 
the old school, who had come from England, unluckily, to take the chief 
command, and the French army escaped unmolested. The convertion 
of Cintra soon followed ; and though a storm of indignation arose at the 
time, because Junot and his troops were landed in France, it is but 
fair to remark that as Moore did not complete the operation laid out 
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for him, the French would probably have made good their retreat. 
The one real opportunity was lost at Vimieiro, owing to a change of 
leaders at a critical moment. 

This short campaign brought out one of the gifts of Wellesley, 
capacity for bold offensive movements, not on a grand scale, but within 
limits where readiness and vigor are of special value. His ability was 
recognized at the inquiry held in England, after the affair of- Cintra ; 
and he returned to Portugal: in the spring of 1809 in supreme com- 
mand of a mixed force of British and of Portuguese troops, perhaps 
altogether forty thousand strong, which had been assembled for the 
defense of Lisbon, and had been organized by Generals Cradock and 
Beresford. Affairs in the Peninsula had, by this time, completely 
changed since the year before; and it was universally believed in 
Europe that the whole country would in a few months become a vassal 
province of the French empire. Napoleon had invaded Spain for the 
second time, at the head of forces that nothing could resist; he had 
swept aside the rude levies that crossed his path. Saragossa had 
fallen; a British army, led by Moore, had narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion; the national insurrection seemed, for the moment, crushed; and 
fully three hundred thousand veteran soldiers, commanded by skillful 
and successful chiefs, were gathered round the eagles for a march of 
conquest from the Ebro to the mouth of the Tagus. Yet Wellesley, 
with deep sagacity and grand strength of character, refused, in this 
state of things, to despair; and he drew elements of hope from the 
peculiar nature of a theatre of operations he had carefully scanned, and 
from the conditions of French invasion in Spain and Portugal. Por- 
tugal, open to England through the command of the sea, and scarcely 
accessible from the Spanish frontier, the only avenue open to the 
French armies, could, he insisted, be defended with success by a small 
British force, if well supported by the national militia and the Portu- 
guese government; and he relied greatly on the immense impediments 
which would necessarily beset the French in Spain, owing partly to 
the ubiquitous guerrilla risings, partly to the intricacies of a region 
of mountains and defiles, partly to the exposed state of the com- 
munications with France, assailable along a vast line, and partly 
to the extreme difficulty of concentrating and supporting large forces 
which, upon Napoleon’s principles of war, would be compelled to 
subsist in a poor and barren country on resources. principally drawn 
from the spot. These admirable views, set out in detail before Wel- 
lesley reached Portugal, in 1809, anticipate the course of the Peninsular 
War, and in a great measure foreshadow its event ; and if they do not 
equal Napoleon’s conceptions in splendor, science, and imaginative 
force, they indicate real genius for defense and military wisdom of the 
highest order. Wellesley’s first operations were of happy augury, and 
realized his predictions with full completeness. Napoleon, before he 
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set off for Wagram, had made preparations to invade Portugal on 
what he considered a sufficient scale, while he continued to extend his 
power in Spain; and for this purpose he had directed Soult to march 
on Lisbon with an army supposed to be at least forty thousand strong, 
while Victor was to second the movement by the valley of the Tagus 
with about an equal force. Soult, however, pursued by swarms of 
guerrillas and making his way with extreme difficulty, reached Oporto 
with less than twenty-five thousand men; though Victor routed a 
Spanish army, he never approached the Portuguese frontier; and 
when Wellesley arrived in Lisbon the two marshals were far from 
each other, unable to co-operate, nay, perhaps, unwilling, and not in 
sufficient force to subdue Portugal. Wellesley, rightly aiming at his 
nearest foe, marched against Soult with about thirty thousand men ; 
and the operations that followed were very brilliant. 

Soult, dreaming of a throne for himself in Portugal, and a some- 
what indolent though a very able man, was surprised and assailed by 
his bold adversary ; the Douro was crossed by the British army, under 
the eyes of a powerful hostile force, by a movement of singular daring 
and skill; and a detachment ably sent off by Wellesley all but cut off 
the marshal’s retreat, and nearly involved him in utter ruin. In fact, 
Soult only contrived to escape by abandoning his impedimenta, and 
crossing the ranges that led into Spain with the wreck of an army, 
and the invasion of Portugal ignominiously failed. 

The passage of the Douro in the face of Soult is another instance 
of the skill of Wellesley in offensive movements upon a contracted 
theatre. He now turned his attention towards Victor, far off, yet in 
the lowlands of the Tagus; but a long pause in the operations took 
place, due, partly, to the maladministration of the British army, partly 
to disputes with the dullard Cuesta, in command of the Spanish army 
of the west, and partly, too, perhaps, because the English general had 
not the fierce energy, in a situation like this, of the warrior of the 
campaign of Italy. Wellesley had defeated Soult by the middle of 
May; he did not even attempt to advance against Victor until the 
last days of June, and it was the third week of July before his army, 
having effected its junction with that of Cuesta, was in the valley of 
the Upper Tagus, marching in pursuit of the French marshal. The 
allied chiefs were now at the head of about twenty thousand British 
troops and forty thousand Spaniards, mostly new levies; their purpose 
was to attack Victor, falling back leisurely towards Talavera; and 
they moved up the Tagus, not without hope that they might ultimately 
reach the Spanish capital, for they expected aid from a Spanish army 
in the south. 

The long delay which had occurred, however, had enabled the 
French armies in the Peninsula to draw towards each other in formid- 


able strength; the corps of Soult, reorganized and recruited, that of 
Vou. V. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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Ney, and that of Mortier were but a few marches off, behind the 
screen of the Avila range. King Joseph at Madrid had a considerable 
force, which might easily join hands with Victor; and Wellesley and 
Cuesta were in fact moving into the midst of immensely superior foes, 
strategy difficult to understand and not to be justified. In the opera- 
tions that followed, the French lost one of the best opportunities they 
ever had to destroy our power in Portugal and Spain ; and the glitter of 
success ought not to blind us to the perils incurred by the British 
commander, from which he only escaped by accident. In the last days 
of July, Joseph had come into line with Victor, who had been well- 
nigh caught, Their united armies were near Talavera, at least forty- 
five thousand strong; and pressing orders had been given to Soult, to 
fall on the flank of the allied army with the corps of Ney, of Mortier, 
and his own, sixty thousand excellent troops at least ; a movement not 
in any way difficult, for it only required a short march, and the passes 
from the hills were but weakly guarded. These dispositions were by no 
means perfect, but they promised brilliant and decisive success; and 
they failed only through a series of mishaps and errors. On the 27th 
of July, Victor attacked the allies, in position at Talavera, between 
the Tagus on their right and a set of knolls and low hills on the left ; 
and his first effort altogether failed, though he concentrated his main 
strength against the British troops. 

The attack was premature and imprudent, for obviously it was the 
true course of the French to wait until the advance of Soult would 
enable them to assail the allies, in front and flank, in overwhelming 
strength ; but Victor, jealous, perhaps, of his colleague, and eager to 
win on his own account, insisted on renewing the fight on the 28th. 
The battle raged furiously for several hours; all the attacks on the 
British left were baffled; but the intrepidity and skill of Wellesley 
were taxed to the utmost to save the centre, and though he undoubtedly 
gained the day, the French army drew off unbroken. Ere long, how- 
ever, the advanced guard of Soult made its appearance in the plains of 
the Tagus; the defeated army resumed the offensive, and in the first 
days of August a great French host, from eighty-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand strong, was menacing the allies in front and rear, 
and seemed as if on the verge of a splendid triumph. Had the coun- 
sels of Soult, to press on and attack, prevailed at this juncture, it is 
difficult to see how Wellesley and Cuesta could have escaped ; and in 
that event the combined French armies would not improbably have 
overrun Portugal, and, perhaps, have even attained Lisbon. The 
danger, however, passed away; the French chiefs separated, and did 
nothing ; and Wellesley, placing the Tagus between himself and his 
foes, made good his retreat across the frontier, though unsupported by 
his worthless ally, whose conduct, it has been thought, was not free 
from treachery. 
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Wellesley received a peerage for Talavera, and the battle is honor- 
able to the British army and its chief. The attacks of Victor were ill- 
conducted, but fully thirty-five thousand French soldiers were opposed 
to less than twenty thousand Englishmen; and yet they retired from 
the field, defeated. Talavera, indeed, like Vimieiro before, had proved 
that the modern French tactics were not calculated to achieve success 
against those long in use in the British service, as regards defensive 
battles at least; columns and skirmishers failed to make an impression 
on the formidable line of the British iofantry, a result which was seen 
two thousand years ago in the inferiority of the Greek phalanx to the 
Roman legion. Wellesley’s first dispositions were not very good; he 
did not occupy the ground in force on his left; but he displayed great 
resource and skill on the 28th, and he deserved the victory he fairly 
won. His strategy, however, in this campaign was ill-conceived, and, 
indeed, bad ; and it can be explained, perhaps, on the supposition only 
that he had no idea what a great hostile force was ready to descend 
through the hills on his flank, as he marched in fancied security up 
the Tagus. As for the French operations, the plan of the double 
movement of Victor and Soult was not ill-designed ; but it was frus- 
trated by the inconsiderate haste of Victor, who attacked before the 
approach of his colleague; and Napoleon truly observed that combina- 
tions like these are ever liable to mischance and failure, and that 
Wellesley ought to have been allowed to advance until the net was 
made certain to close around him. Wellesley, however, as it was, only 
just escaped. The wrath of Napoleon*® knew no bounds, for a great 
opportunity had no doubt been lost; and the mistake of the English 
commander confirmed the Emperor in the low estimate he had formed 
of an enemy, who was anything but “the presumptuous, rash sciolist” 
he held up to ridicule after this campaign. 

By this time Wagram had been fought. After the defeat of 
Austria, the whole Continent was more than ever under the yoke of 
Napoleon ; Spain and Portugal were the only points where there was 
even a show of resistance to that colossal force ; and as the Emperor 
poured fresh masses of troops into Spain, and announced that he 
would march on Lisbon in person, even the British government, in- 
jured at home by the calamitous issue of the descent on Walcheren, 
began to quail and to wish to give up the contest. Yet Wellington— 
we now use the revered name—retained his calm and unbroken con- 
fidence ; and though the subjugation of Spain seemed imminent,—for 
three Spanish armies had been completely routed, and Andalusia was 
being overrun,—he still contended that the defense of Portugal could 


5 Napoleon wrote thus to Clarke, 18th August, 1809: ‘‘ Quelle belle occasion on 
a manquée! 380,000 Anglais et 150 lieues des cétes devant 100,000 hommes des 
meilleures troupes du monde! Mon Dieu! qu’est-ce qu’une armée sans chef ?’’— 
Correspondence, vol. xix. p. 862. 
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be successfully maintained even in existing circumstances. After his 
retreat from the Tagus, he had returned to Lisbon ; and, in the autumn 
of 1809, despite of the fears of ministers at home, and of the reluct- 
ant aid afforded by the Portuguese regency,—a corrupt and incapable 
body of men,—he made preparations for the memorable stand in 
Portugal which has gained him enduring renown. His own army 
was now about thirty thousand strong; the Portuguese army, drilled 
and led by Englishmen, had become a trustworthy force of about 
equal strength ; and the addition of other Peninsular levies had placed 
him in command of more than one hundred thousand men. Such 
arrays, however, Wellington clearly saw could not hope to contend, 
even in Portugal, against the masses of which Napoleon disposed, un- 
less means were taken to place a barrier in the way of the invaders, 
behind which the forces of the defense could be securely rallied. For 
this purpose he chose a. position between the Atlantic and the mouths 
of the Tagus, covered in front by a succession of heights, and most 
difficult to turn on either flank; and thousands of laborers were 
quietly employed, with a secrecy which appears surprising, in con- 
structing the famous lines which will make the name of Torres Vedras 
long live in history. These great works formed a triple range of 
intrenchments, thirty miles in length on their exterior face and about 
eight in their second extension ; the third was a vast fortified camp, 
from which the army, if forced, could embark ; and the whole were 
protected by all the means available to the art of the engineer,—re- 
doubts, inundations, stockades, escarpments, and formidable batteries 
commanding vulnerable points. In this “impregnable citadel,” as has 
well been said, Wellington “deposited the independence” of Portugal 
at first, and ultimately, as it turned out, of Spain; and clinging toa 
rock on the verge of the ocean, while all fear and mistrust around, he 
steadily confronted the might of Napoleon, the undisputed lord of a 
vanquished Continent. History has no grander instance of heroic 
constancy, and of self-reliance justified by the event. 

By the early summer of 1810 the French armies in Spain had 
reached the enormous number of three hundred and fifty thousand 
fighting men, and Napoleon believed the whole Peninsula to be within 
his grasp. Engrossed, however, with his overgrown empire, and 
meditating already the invasion of Russia, he had renounced the idea 
of crossing the Pyrenees and conducting the approaching campaign 
himself; and this was one of the greatest mistakes of his life. The 
Emperor, shut out from the sea by England, and unable to procure 
intelligence in Spain, had not the least notion, strange as it may 
appear, of the real force in the hands of Wellington, still less of the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and his plan for the contest, formed without 
knowledge, was misconceived and false to his own strategy. He be- 
lieved that the British army was not twenty-five thousand strong; he 
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took no account of the Portuguese forces; he thought that the way to 
Lisbon was open, or barred only by natural obstacles; and instead of 
concentrating two hundred thousand men, in order to overpower Wel- 
lington and to turn the lines on the landward side, at the verge of 
the mouth of the Tagus,—a difficult but a possible enterprise,—he dis- 
posed his armies in such a fashion that, as the event proved, they were 
largely wasted and were not strong enough on the decisive point on 
the theatre. Reasoning on his false data, he left Macdonald and Suchet 
to reduce the east of Spain; he allowed Soult to remain in the south 
with a great army, to no useful purpose, and calculating that this force 
would be more than sufficient, he placed seventy thousand men in the 
hands of Masséna, by far the first of the Imperial marshals, with 
orders to besiege the northeastern frontier fortresses, and to “drive 
the English into their ships from Lisbon.” This dissemination 
of his military strength, so contrary to the principles of war, was 
due not to willfulness or over-confidence, but simply to ignorance of 
the real facts; the Emperor knew that the British army was the one 
enemy he should first dispose of, and he conceived that he had made 
this result certain; but his reckonings and provisions were wholly 
wrong, and his projects were based on disastrous errors. The remark- 
able campaign of 1810 was to illustrate this in a most striking way, 
and forms Wellington’s true title to glory in war. Masséna began 
operations in the first days of June by investing Ciudad Rodrigo, a 
famous stronghold and the key of Portugal from the west of Spain, 
and as he was not to advance until after the summer heats, he con- 
ducted the siege in a leisurely manner, though disease and want had 
begun to prey on his army. Wellington, who had approached the 
beleaguered fortress at the head of about thirty thousand men, when 
made aware of the strength of the French, merely observed the enemy 
from secure positions ; and all the devices of Masséna to tempt him to 
fight were fruitless against his steadfast prudence. Ciudad had fallen 
by the middle of July; Almeida, a neighboring stronghold, met the 
same fate, and Masséna had set his army in motion—it numbered 
about sixty thousand men—to invade Portugal in the third week of 
September, the marshal advancing along the Mondego, and the British 
commander falling back before him. By the 27th the French had 
entered a region of mountains and defiles between the great ranges of 
the Sierra Alcoba and the Sierra Estrella, and they found Wellington 
and his troops in position on the ridge of Busaco, awaiting their 
enemy. Masséna did not hesitate to attack, for he had a great supe- 
riority of force; but once more the column was repulsed by the line, 
and the assailants only reached the well-defended heights to be smitten 
down by the steady British footmen. The marshal, bold and perse- 
vering, now discovered a track which enabled him to move his army 
and turn Wellington’s left. This was not the fault of the English 
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chief, for he had given directions to secure the pass; but his position 
had become no longer tenable, and the French entered Coimbra in 
high heart, and confident that they would soon attain Lisbon. 

Masséna, utterly ignorant of what was before him, shared this hope 
with Ney and Junot, his chief lieutenants ; and leaving his wounded 
and sick men at Coimbra, spite of guerrilla warfare gathering on his 
path, “the spoiled child of victory” pressed boldly forward, making 
for the Lower Tagus and the Portuguese capital. To his great aston- 
ishment, the hostile army, which had retreated slowly and made 
scarcely a sign, seemed suddenly to disappear from his view; and 
Masséna only discovered the cause when, in the middle of October, 
he saw the lines of Torres Vedras rising in formidable strength, and 
his enemy, he knew, was intrenched behind them. 

Masséna’s army had, by this time, been reduced to about fifty thou- 
sand men, and his adversary had fully one hundred thousand, within 
lines not to be attacked in front. Ney and Junot were for an immedi- 
ate retreat, but the warrior of Zirich, of Genoa, of Essling, whose 
great merit was tenacious boldness, refused to listen to these desponding 
counsels. He searched the barrier before him at every point, and only 
fell back when the state of his troops had warned him that a further 
stay was impossible, In his march from Busaco, Wellington had 
given orders to ravage the country, and to destroy its harvests; and 
though we may, perhaps, regret that he had recourse to a barbarous 
and obsolete mode of warfare, it was very efficacious against invaders 
who had no magazines when they left the frontier, and relied for sup- 
plies on organized plunder. Within a few weeks after it had reached 
the lines, Masséna’s army, practiced as it was in extortion and rapine, 
was half-famished; and the marshal recoiled from Torres Vedras 
baffled and indignant, but not disheartened. Concealing the move- 
ment with great skill, he established his troops in strong positions 
round Santarem, on the Lower Tagus, where he was almost inacces- 
sible to attack, and where, at the same time, he had several lines of 
retreat, and he might receive aid from the French army in the south 
should it advance to the opposite bank of the river. Here the mar- 
shal made a determined stand, disregarding the murmurs of inferior 
men; he sent flying columns through the surrounding region to obtain 
means of subsistence by force or terror; he constructed bridges to cross 
the Tagus, and he dispatched Foy, a very able man, to ask for re-en- 
forcements and to inform the Emperor of the critical state of affairs 
in Portugal. 

Napoleon saw his messenger before the end of November, and it 
might have been supposed that the first of strategists would have sent 
every available man, as quickly as possible, to Masséna’s aid, for every- 


‘thing, it had become manifest, depended on the course of events on 


the Tagus. But the Emperor was not pleased with the marshal, on 
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account of Busaco and the march from Coimbra. He persisted in 
holding Wellington cheap ; he refused to believe in the strength of the 
lines ; he would see no foes but the British army, and the measures 
he adopted were quite inadequate to meet a situation already of peril. 
He ordered a detachment to be sent from the north of Spain, and to 
join hands with Masséna’s army ; and he directed Soult to the Tagus 
from Andalusia, a distance requiring a long and arduous march, giving 
his lieutenant, besides, a dangerous latitude. The results, due partly 
to want of knowledge, but principally to obstinacy and unwise arro- 
gance, proved most disastrous to the Imperial arms. 

The detachment from the north reached Masséna’s camp, but in- 
stead of being twenty thousand strong, as had been promised, it was 
not ten thousand,—a re-enforcement of little worth ; and Soult never 
approached the marshal, either because the difficulties in his way were 
immense or because, as has often happened with French commanders, 
and was conspicuously seen in the Peninsular War, he was selfishly 
jealous of a superior colleague. Yet Masséna clung to his positions 
to the last. In this unfortunate campaign he showed the great quali- 
ties which have deservedly given him renown in history ; and it was 
not until the whole adjoining country had been turned into a desolate 
waste that he reluctantly yielded to dire necessity. He broke up from 
Santarem in March, 1811, having, to Wellington’s amazement, con- 
trived to live for nearly four months on the tracts around him; and his 
retreat was one of extreme difficulty, for the British army was soon 
pressing on his rear ; Coimbra had been taken, and swarms of partisans 
Were gathering around on every side. The marshal, however, proved 
equal to himself; he conducted the movement with the greatest skill ; 
Ney distinguished himself in more than one action; and the French 
army ultimately recrossed the frontier, having saved its honor, it may 
be truly said, but having injured its fair fame by atrocious excesses. 
It had been reduced to forty thousand men, in miserable plight and 
greatly demoralized; a quarrel between Masséna and Ney increased 
disorder and destroyed discipline; and Portugal had been set free, 
and, as time was to show, was. not to be invaded by Frenchmen 
again. 

Torres Vedras is Wellington’s crown of fame, and gives him his 
true place among great commanders. The lines might have, perhaps, 
been turned, had Napoleon put forth his whole strength; but they 
baffled the force believed by the Emperor to be sufficient to conquer 
Portugal and to drive Wellington out of the entire Peninsula. The 
conception of the defense was very fine, for Torres Vedras was all but 
impregnable; but the conception was nothing to the moral grandeur 
of the attitude of the heroic soldier, who from this rocky nook defied 
the mighty hosts which certainly might have been arrayed against 
him. It adds, too, to the just renown of Wellington that he met a 
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foeman worthy of his steel. Masséna possibly, made mistakes he ; 
ought not to have fought at Busaco; it is astonishing that he was not 
informed of the lines when he reached Coimbra, a few marches dis- 
tant; and he ought not, perhaps, to have quitted that place, leaving 
thousands of enemies gathering on his rear. But the marshal gave 
proof of powers of a very high order; he stood before Torres Vedras 
to the last moment, surrounded by, but overcoming, danger ; his choice 
of his positions at Santarem may almost be called a stroke of genius ; 
and he conducted the retreat with consummate judgment. Apart, 
indeed, from the decisive effects caused by Wellington’s masterly de- 
fense, the failure of the campaign should be ascribed, not to Masséna, 
but to the French Emperor. Napoleon, ignorant of the real state of 
affairs, did not give his lieutenant a sufficient army ; when made aware 
of the existence of the lines, and of the strength of his enemy’s 
forces, he took half measures, which proved abortive; and the con- 
demnation he passed on his greatest marshal was simply a device to 
screen his own errors,—want of real knowledge, contempt of his foes, 
and directing war at a distance from the scene. The results of Torres 
Vedras were immense; the glory of the French arms was deeply 
tarnished ; a great general had suddenly appeared, who had baffled 
completely the Imperial legions. Continental soldiers began to study 
the methods of Wellington with eager hope; the fears of the govern- 
ment at home vanished, and it resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigor; the complaints ef the Junta at Lisbon were silenced; and, 
above all, Wellington had been confirmed in the accuracy of his views 
respecting the contest, and became the master of largely-increased 
resources. Secure for the present from attack in Portugal, he began to 
make preparations to resist the French along the western frontier of 
Spain ; and he already hoped that the day was at hand when he might 
carry the war into Castile and Leon. The campaign of 1811 was a 
prelude to operations he had already planned ; but it was one of many 
vicissitudes, and of doubtful fortune. Wellington, commanding the 
resources of England from the sea, really wielding the power of the 
Portuguese government, and turning to account the great advantage 
afforded him by a central position between enemies divided and scat- 
tered, besieged Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, which, with 
Napoleon, he correctly judged should be mastered to make Portugal 
secure, and to open an avenue to enter Spain. He failed, however, 
against the two last strongholds; and though Barrosa and Albuera 
shed splendid lustre on the British arms, the campaign had. no marked 
results, and Wellington was, more than ever, in the gravest peril. 
The power of Napoleon, though diminished by drafts from Spain for 
the invasion of Russia, was, in fact, etill prodigiously strong ; and had 
the Emperor directed it, he would, humanly speaking, have even now 
subjugated Spain and Portugal. Masséna, having re-enforced his 
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army, attacked Wellington at Fuentes de Onoro; the English only 
just escaped defeat, owing to a dispute between two French chiefs ; and 
Wellington, indeed, has fairly acknowledged that “had Boney been in 
command” he would have lost the battle. On two occasions, more- 
over, the British commander might have been overwhelmed if ably 
assailed. Marmont—who replaced Masséna, unjustly disgraced—and 
Soult assembled a great army to relieve Badajoz, and ought to have 
‘won a real victory had they fallen on Wellington; and Marmont 
might soon afterwards have attacked his enemy at Fuentes Guinaldos 
with fourfold numbers. But the tide in the affairs of men was setting 
against Napoleon, and was leading his sagacious foe to fortune. The 
conditions of the war, which he had clearly foreseen, made the dangers 
of Wellington less than they seemed ; the French marshals, far apart 
from each other, and unable to feed their troops in a wasted country, 
could not draw together their divided forces for anything like a well- 
combined movement; and their increasing discords, the neglect of their 
master to examine thoroughly the situation in Spain, and, above all, 
the ascendency of success already gained by the British army and its 
chief, told with powerful effect on the course of events. 

During the last months of 1811 the British chief made great 
preparations to renew his efforts against Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. 
He had secretly brought up a powerful siege train to the frontier with- 
out the enemy’s knowledge; he had made his communications with 
the sea easy by opening the navigation of the Upper Douro; and the 
position of the French armies on the theatre of war remarkably favored 
his audacious enterprise. The forces of Napoleon in Spain still 
numbered at least two hundred and fifty thousand men; but part of 
Marmont’s army had been detached to the east; Soult was in canton- 
ments around Seville; no other French army was near Portugal ; and 
the fortresses had been left almost uncovered, for the Emperor had 
not the least idea that Wellington had the means to besiege and take 
them. The English commander first pounced on Ciudad, and captured 
it, after a furious assault, in the first days of January of 1812; and in 
a few weeks he had triumphed at Badajoz, the heroism of the attack 
and the skill of the defense forming a grand episode of the Peninsular 
War. His troops suffered enormous losses, and the British engineers 
were not, perhaps, as experienced as the French in this part of the 
eraft; but Wellington’s only chance was to hurry on the attack; two 
relieving armies were not distant; and he properly made sacrifices for 
a great object. The fall of the two strongholds incensed Napoleon ; 
but here again he had himself to blame ; Marmont had fairly warned 
him of the danger at hand; and this is another striking instance of 
his ignorance of what was going on in Spain, and of the mischief of 
regulating its affairs from Paris. The success of the British chief at 
Ciudad and Badajoz laid open the Spanish frontier from Portugal, and 
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he resolved to carry out his project of entering Spain; for, though his 
army was very inferior in force to those of Marmont and Soult com- 
bined, the conditions of the war remained in his favor. . 

The marshals, as in 1811, were widely apart; they could hardly 
unite their armies in a ruined country; and their enemy held a posi- 
tion between them with an army whose wants were well supplied, and 
with little apprehension that the hostile forces in his front could be 
largely increased. The first care of Wellington was to seize the 
passages on the Tagus which enabled Soult and Marmont to communi- 
cate with each other by a short line; and then, leaving a detachment 
to observe Soult, he crossed the frontier in the second week of June and 
marched against Marmont with about forty thousand men. The 
marshal fell back behind the Douro, in order to collect his scattered 
forces, abandoning works which he had constructed as a centre of 
defense, in the place of Ciudad; but he was a brilliant if not a great 
. chief, and he quickly showed that he had no notion of abandoning 
the initiative to the British general. Marmont recrossed the Douro 
on the 16th of July, about equal in force to Wellington, but the 
passage was only a feint; he crossed the river once more, and made for 
Tordesillas,—an able movement which brought him near to re-enforce- 
ments coming from Madrid, and threatened his adversary’s right and 
communications with Portugal. A series of fine manceuvres followed, 
the French chief ever trying to outflank his enemy, and the English 
seeking to cover his line of retreat; and there can be no doubt that in 
this game of marches the French army was the more agile of the two, 
and Marmont gained a distinct advantage. By the 22d the marshal 
had nearly reached the road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo, the 
main communication of his foe with the frontier; and Wellington was 
about to decamp as he best could, when a single false movement gave 
him a chance and enabled him to win a glorious victory. Marmont, 
eager and impetuous, and perhaps jealous that Jourdan, the leader of 
the succors at hand, would claim a share in the hoped-for triumph, 
incautiously extended his left too far, in order to cut off the retreat of 
his enemy. A gap was thus made in the French line; Wellington 
seized the occasion with his accustomed promptness, and he instantly 
directed a fierce attack against his antagonist’s exposed centre. The 
marshal at this moment fell wounded, but his fall could not have 
changed the event; his able lieutenaut, Clausel, made a fine effort to 
reform the French on a new position, and even assumed an offensive 
attitude, but the error had been made, and been turned to account; 
and though the French made a really gallant stand, their weakened 
line was pierced through and through, and they were forced to abandon 
the fatal field where Marmont had hoped to avenge his countrymen 
for a long succession of repeated defeats. 

Salamanca and the operations before it are characteristic of Welling- 
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ton as a chief. He was certainly outgeneraled in the first movements, 
mainly because the French marched better than the British army ; but 
probably he would have escaped unscathed, though Marmont had 
gained a position on his flank, had ‘he besa allowed to retreat un- 
molested. He was, however, unwisely attacked and in a reckless 
fashion ; he instantly fell on the enemy’s centre with the quickness 
and daring which marked his offensive movements on the ground, and 
he made the French general pay dearly for venturing on a flank march 
within reach of his enemy. Salamanca, in fact, has a strong resem- 
blance to Austerlitz up to a certain point, but it wants the grandeur 
and effect of Austerlitz; and in this, as in all instances, Wellington 
showed that he could not follow up a victory with the energy and 
wonderful art of Napoleon. 

As for Marmont, he was at first dexterous, but he made an im- 
mense mistake in extending his left. Like Victor at Talavera, he 
should have waited until his re-enforcements had come into line; and 
this, no doubt, is another example how‘ the characteristic envy of 
French commanders had the worst effects in the Peninsular War. 
The results of Salamanca were very great, though Clausel rallied the 
beaten army with an ability deserving of high praise, and was soon 
out of the reach of pursuit; the battle exposed the long line of 
the communications of the French with Madrid, and the prospect 
of a formidable attack on this vital point, as Wellington had foreseen 
from the first,—and this, too, was Napoleon’s judgment,—placed 
the entire fabric of the Emperor’s power in the Peninsula in no small 
danger. 

Napoleon was now far away in the wilds of Russia; and in his 
absence the conduct of the French chiefs was marked by precipitate 
fear and haste, which, critical as the situation was, was unwarranted, 
and does them no small discredit. Joseph fled in inglorious haste from 
Madrid; the forces of Clausel and those in the north were drawn 
together to hold and guard the communications between Bayonne 
and Castile; Suchet, in the far east, was directed to move; and Soult, 
in the south, received positive orders to evacuate Andalusia and to 
join the king, though the marshal was pressing the siege of Cadiz and 
had matured projects, not ill-designed, for invading Portugal while 
Wellington was away. A single well-aimed stroke had, in short, 
imperilled the whole position of the French in Spain, and their 
operations were so faulty that their domination seemed about to 
collapse. 

In this state of affairs a single incident caused, for a time, a turn 
in the tide of fortune, and even placed Wellington in such straits that 
he would have been, not improbably, crushed had Napoleon com- 


* Napoleon received the news of Salamanca on the eve of Borodino. His 
criticism of Marmont is striking and just. 
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_ manded the French armies. He had entered Madrid in triumph in 
the middle of August, but he was soon on the track of the retreating 
enemy; and having driven Claysel’s army before him, he sat down 
before Burgos towards the close of September, hoping to master the 
great avenue from France into Spain. The fortress was small, but 
had an able commandant; the British chief had scarcely a heavy gun ; 
the garrison made a stern resistance, and after fierce efforts and very 
great losses, the assailants were compelled to raise the siege and to fall 
back before a host of enemies. 

The annals of war present few such examples of the value of a 
well-defended stronghold at a critical juneture. Burgos had held out 
for a whole month. The time thus gained enabled Soult to come into 
line with the other French armies being collected in Castile and the 
north, and Wellington had no choice but to retreat at once before the 
huge masses directed against him. He conducted the movement with 
real ability, but his troops were to a great extent demoralized, and on 
one occasion the English commander was saved by a mere chance from 
the gravest danger. His army had reached Salamanca by the middle 
of November; it was within easy reach of the united French armies, 
twofold, probably, at least, in strength, and had the French generals 
fallen boldly on they ought to have gained a decisive victory. Jourdan 
eagerly counselled the true course, but Soult, by nature rather a 
thoughtful strategist than an energetic and determined soldier, and 
borne down by the ascendency of the British arms, insisted on merely 
pressing the retreat, and Wellington was soon across the Spanish 
frontier. The marshals had lost another of the great occasions afforded 
them in the Peninsular War. 

The campaign of 1812, notwithstanding the disastrous retreat from 
Burgos, was nevertheless ruinous in its effects to the French. Sala- 
manca had been a decisive defeat ; the Imperial commanders had not 
attacked Wellington, falling back with a much weaker force; the 
invaders had permanently quitted the south; above all, the precarious 
nature of Napoleon’s power in the Peninsula had been clearly es- 
tablished. In this position of affairs, the tremendous tale of the 
destruction of the Grand Army in Russia fell with immense effect on 
the minds of men; it raised the hopes of Wellington to the highest 
pitch,—he had always foretold that some catastrophe would befall 
Napoleon in his career of conquest ; it animated his troops with fresh 
confidence ; it sent a thrill of exultation through Spain and Portugal ; 
it awed and paralyzed the leaders of the French armies, By this time 
Wellington had all England at his back; he was supreme in Portugal, 
and swayed the regency by the glory of success, by his administrative 
power, by his impartial justice to the Portuguese race; and he was 
made commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies, and disposed for the 
first time of the military strength of Spain, in spite of the clamot of 
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factions in the distracted Cortes against a “heretic and domineering 
foreigner.” He was now able to place in the field forces nearly equal 
in numbers to his foes, and in the spring of 1813 he had his prepara- 
tions made for a great effort to set the Peninsula free. The Imperial 
armies, however, were still formidably strong—from one hundred and 
ninety to two hundred thousand men; they were superior to the 
Spanish and Portuguese levies, and as we look back at the course of 
events, we see that even now, had they been ably led, they possibly 
might have achieved success, and certainly might have avoided disaster. 
But they were ill-distributed on the theatre of war; Suchet, in the 
east, had by far too large a force; Soult had left Spain, deprived of 
his command; Jourdan and Joseph were very inferior men; the 
strength of the army confronting Wellington on the frontier was by 
no means sufficient; the guerrilla rising was more fierce than ever ; 
and the French commanders had lost hope and confidence. The 
general plan of Wellington was to assail the enemy from many points, 
in order to distract and detain his forces, and at the same time to fall in 
great strength on the exposed line of the communications of the 
French ; and though faults may, perhaps, be found in his strategy, the 
conception was fine, and was admirably carried out. Suchet was held 
in check by Murray with a small body of men; Joseph, who had 
returned to Madrid, was menaced from the south; a large Spanish 
army was assembled in the north; and, meanwhile, Wellington pre- 
pared the master-stroke on which he relied for final success. His 
army, now about ninety thousand strong, advanced from the frontier 
in the last days of May, divided into three great masses on a wide 
front, with hill ranges between ; its chief gave an opportunity, perhaps, 
but there was no great warrior to cross his path. It had soon mastered 
the line of the Douro, driving before it foes much weaker in numbers ; 
it gradually united, joined hands with the levies of the north, and 
found a new base on the Biscayan sea-board in the English fleet; and 
then it seized the main avenues between France and Spain, and sped 
in full force to the Upper Ebro. This formidable movement com- 
pelled Joseph to evacuate Madrid, and to draw together all available 
troops to attempt a defense ; and the French armies in Castile were ere 
long concentrated around Vitoria upon the Zadorra,—confused masses, 
already disheartened, and burdened by impedimenta such as never 
before weighed down unlucky troops in retreat. The battle that fol- 
lowed—fought on the 21st of June—was of enormous importance in its 
results, but has little interest for the student of war. The French 
were, perhaps, seventy thousand strong; but.fifteen thousand men had 
been detached to guard convoys and to secure a retreat; the English 
commander had about eighty thousand, and the event was never for a 
moment doubtful. Nothing could stand against the onset of the 
British troops, superior in numbers and flushed with success; their 
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foes fought well, as they always did, and Reille, the descendant of an 
Trish exile, distinguished himself by skill and valor; but the main 
road to Bayonne was lost, and the French were gradually thrown back 
on the mountain roads that extend to the frontier. The beaten army, 
however, was not hardly pressed ; it effected its retreat in fair order, 
but it Jost nearly all its guns and matériel, and it left behind the spoils 
of a ravaged country, accumulated through years of unscrupulous 
plunder, and strewn over the field in immense profusion. 

Vitoria, fitly called the Leipsic of the south, drove all the French 
armies out of Spain, with the exception of Suchet’s force in the east, 
and the garrisons of Pampeluna and San Sebastian, re-enforced by 
Joseph before he crossed the Pyrenees. Napoleon, by this time, had 
made a prodigious effort to retrieve the disasters of the campaign in 
Russia; France had answered his summons to the field with energy ; 
and he had won great victories at Liitzen and Bautzen, followed by 
the suspension of arms at Poischwitz. Austria now held the balance 
between the belligerent powers; she had long inclined to the allied 
cause, but she dreaded Napoleon, and held aloof until Vitoria de- 
termined her purpose, and she threw in her lot with the coalition 
which, in a few months, overthrew the Emperor. The campaign of 
1813 in Spain, therefore, was really of supreme importance, and a 
word of comment should be pronounced upon it. The general plan 
of Wellington was, perhaps, to be justified, as affairs stood ; it was his 
only offensive combination on a grand scale; it was perfectly executed, 
and it was completely successful. Yet it was no masterpiece of science 
or genius. The movements by which the old base of Portugal was 
thrown off and a new base acquired, and by which the French armies 
were ever outflanked and their communications threatened and seized, 
and the march on Vitoria, have been justly admired; but the wide 
dislocation of Wellington’s forces as they left the frontier was, in 
theory, a fault, and it would have given Turenne or Napoleon an im- 
mense chance, which they would have turned to such advantage that 
the course of events might have been changed at the outset. The 
splendor of the result cannot conceal the fact that the issue of the 
campaign was rather due to the incapacity and the demoralization of 
the French commanders than to conspicuous excellence in the strategy 
of their foe. Could they have defended the line of the Douro, as 
Bonaparte had defended the line of the Adige; nay, had they fallen 
back on the Ebro in time, and concentrated their still fine armies for a 
decisive battle on equal terms, they might even yet have repulsed 
Wellington, and assuredly they would not have lost Spain. This was 
Napoleon’s judgment, and, in this instance, I think it certainly was 
correct; his views on the military situation in Spain in 1813 are 
worthy of him; and here, again, had he been in command, events 
would probably have taken a different turn. He was naturally indig- 
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nant at the rout of Vitoria; and having summarily got rid of Joseph 
and Jourdan, he sent Soult, with extensive powers, to the Pyrenees, to 
take the command of his shattered forces, and to endeavor at least to 
defend the frontier. The next phase of the contest is of extreme 
interest, and deserves careful and impartial study. Soult found the 
French army—a confused wreck of armies—in a pitiable state of want 
and despondency ; and his first care was to secure a base at Bayonne, . 
and to reorganize and restore his defeated forces. He effected a great 
deal in a few weeks, for he was an administrator of no ordinary 
powers ; and by the close of July he had his preparations made to 
assume the offensive with happy promise. 

At this time the forces of Wellington—altogether about seventy 
thousand strong—were before Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and 
along the range of the western Pyrenees ; and this gave Soult—he was 
about equal in force—an extremely favorable opportunity to attack, 
for he commanded the passes which led from the plains. He concen- 
trated a very superior force against his adversary’s right, concealing 
the movement with great skill; and his first operations had real suc- 
cess; he fairly bore back the weak hostile wing, and he nearly reached 
Pampeluna and relieved the garrison. But Wellington, always ready 
on the ground, was too quick for an enemy able in thought but in 
execution rather dull and weak ; he raised the siege of San Sebastian 
and re-enforced his right ; Soult attacked at Sauroren, and was repulsed, 
one of his lieutenants, D’Erlon, not being up in time on this as on a 
far greater occasion ; the ascendency of unbroken success did the rest, 
and in a subsequent effort the French marshal was nearly surrounded 
at the head of his troops. He recrossed the frontier, a well-designed 
plan having ended in heavy loss and discomfiture. 

The English commander, free from attack for a time, now resolved 
to take Pampeluna and San Sebastian before attempting to invade 
France. This conduct has been described as timid, and it en- 
abled Soult to prepare large means of defense, but obviously it was 
judicious and right; the issue of the war in Saxony was still un- 
certain, and should Soult be joined by Suchet they would be in great 
strength. San Sebastian made a protracted resistance, but the place 
was stormed in the second week of September, Soult having tried in 
vain to relieve it, and Pampeluna fell at the close of October. Wel- 
lington had invaded France a short time previously, and it should be 
observed that he crossed the frontier before Leipsic, and months before 
the allies were on the Rhine. The time spent in the sieges had, never- 
theless, given Soult opportunities which he had made the most of; he 
had constructed lines on the Bidassoa and Nivelle, the last almost as 
strong as those of Torres Vedras, and he awaited his enemy in a situa- 
tion like that of Villars in 1710-11. His army, however, had lost 
heart, and was crowded with rude levies and mutinous Germans; he 
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had not the inspiration of the renowned Villars, and nothing could 
stand against the overpowering force of the British soldiery in the full 
pride of victory. Wellington carried the lines in the second week of 
November, displaying great skill in his dispositions for the attack, and 
before long he had approached Bayonne, on the confluence of the 
Nive and. the Adour, where Soult had intrenched himself in very 
strong positions. The British commander, perhaps over-confident, 
perhaps from the want of strategic genius,—this undoubtedly was 
characteristic of him,—narrowly escaped a severe reverse ; he had di- 
vided his army upon the Nive, and Soult, availing himself of his 
command of the rivers, and of the interior line he possessed, fell on 
his adversary with skill in design, and tried to overwhelm his sepa- 
rated foes. The peril of Wellington was great for a time, but Soult 
had the manner of Napoleon, not his masterly power; he did not 
press the attack home, and his troops were beaten by the tenacity of 
the British footmen. A pause in the operations followed, and had the 
Emperor, even at this supreme crisis, ordered Suchet to come into line 
with Soult, abandoning Spain, now really lost, the French would have 
been superior in force to Wellington, and affairs might have taken a 
different aspect. But Napoleon would strike for his whole empire, 
—a false conception which mars the splendor of the memorable cam- 
paign of 1814; he left Suchet in Catalonia, holding the fortresses ; the 
two marshals, besides, did not agree, with the usual tendencies of 
French commanders; the organized plunder of the French army, in 
marked contrast with that of the allies, exasperated the populations 
of the south against it; the Royalist party began to lift its head after 
the first defeats of Napoleon in Champagne, and Soult was left isolated 
to resist Wellington amidst the ruin and crash of a perishing empire. 
The British general resumed the offensive in the early spring of 1814 ; 
he had won golden opinions, even from the invaded Gascons, for the 
strict discipline he made his troops observe, for the exactness with 
which he paid for supplies, for his humane government of the country 
he held; and though he was not without real difficulties of his own,— 
he was condemned in the Cortes and denounced in Portugal, and he 
actually sent back a large Spanish detachment because he could not 
control their excesses,—still he was greatly superior in strength to his 
foe, and his arms were obviously on the verge of triumph. Never- 
theless, Soult made an admirable stand; his army vas being con- 
stantly weakened by drafts for the army on the Marne and Seine; it 
was oppressed by the prospect of coming defeat, and yet the marshal 
proved that he was a real chief, and this is the best part of his 
checkered career. He disputed stubbornly every inch of the country 
between the lines of the Adour and the Garonne; he kept Wellington 
many weeks in check, and though ultimately repulsed with loss, he 
very nearly won a battle at Orthez, and at last he took a formidable 
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position at Toulouse, still doggedly contending against adverse fortune. 
The battle was fought on the 10th of April, unhappily after peace had 
been made; superiority in numbers and the moral power of success 
explain, and partly justify, Wellington’s tactics; but he risked a flank 
march of peculiar danger, under the eye of an enemy watching to 
strike, and had Soult struck home at the decisive moment he probably 
would have won a victory. The marshal, however, as was his wont, 
was remiss in action; the French army was unequal to itself, and 
Wellington forced his adversary to leave Toulouse, though the battle 
was really nearly drawn. Toulouse, indeed, adds nothing to his re- 
nown as a warrior; his true titles to fame in this campaign are his 
administrative virtues, and the most significant fact that he detained 
forces in the south which might have turned the scales of fortune in 
the struggle in Champagne. 

Wellington was back in England in 1814, justly greeted by the 
acclaim of the nation, raised to the highest honor the Peerage can 
give, and ever since known as “the Duke” to his countrymen. His 
exploits, indeed, had been truly great; with an army, swelled no doubt 
by auxiliaries, but seldom numbering more than thirty thousand Brit- 
ish troops, he had destroyed the power of Napoleon in Spain and Por- 
tugal, backed by three hundred thousand French veterans, had 
defeated the best marshals of France one after the other, had fought 
his way from the Tagus to the Garonne, had thrown his sword, with 
effect, into the balance of events trembling in the east of France, had 
ruled the Peninsula with a far-sighted wisdom, spite of the passions of fac- 
tion, admired everywhere. The fame of Wellington as a commander 
depends, beyond question,eon his direction of the Peninsular War ; 
and an impartial judgment should be pronounced upon it. We may 
pass by enthusiasts who ascribe his success to genius never approached 
in his day, and the notion current seventy years ago that an English 
soldier can beat three Frenchmen; and we may equally reject the 
French delusion that Wellington owed everything to the freaks of 
fortune. It must be recognized that in the war, small as his force 
was compared to his foes, he had certain advantages of peculiar value ; 
he had the command of the sea, and of the resources of England ; his 
position in Portugal was formidably strong; he was supported by a 
vast national rising ; he stood in the centre of divided enemies ; whereas 
the French armies, large as they were, had most vulnerable commu- 
nications to guard, were exposed to swarms of destructive guerrillas, 
were necessarily separated by vast hill ranges, and, owing mainly to 
the Napoleonic system of warfare, were unable to muster for any time 
in strength because they could not subsist in a barren country. These 
conditions of the strife were all in favor of the British chief, and 
told powerfully ; but this does not in the least detract from its merits ; 
he anticipated them with prophetic insight, and they simply made his 
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defense possible ; just as Napoleon’s choice of the Adige enabled him 
to baffle the whole power of Austria. It should be admitted, too, that 
throughout the contest he was greatly seconded by the shortcomings of 
his foes; more than once he ought to have been overwhelmed or 
crushed but for the miserable discords of the French marshals; and 
Napoleon himself played into his hands by his ignorance of events, by 
his lust of conquest, by the false system of directing war from an im- 
mense distance; above all, by his contemptuous disregard of an ad- 
versary most unwisely scorned. Yet this, the only meaning of what 
has been called the “good fortune that attended Wellington,” does 
not lessen his title to fame; I certainly think, had he had to en- 
counter Napoleon with all the Peninsular armies he would have been 
forced out of Spain and Portugal; nay, he might have been beaten in 
1811, 1812, and 1813; but, tried by this test, we might just as well 
deny Napoleon genius in war; he would not have won Rivoli, Jena, 
Austerlitz, had he been opposed to really great captains. Undoubtedly, 
moreover, in these campaigns the generalship of Wellington was not 
of as high an order as some eulogists have made it out to be; he com- 
mitted grave strategic mistakes; his plan for the offensive on a great 
scale, and at a distance, is not very striking,—I refer especially to 1813; 
his tactics were sometimes far from perfect; he was not masterly in 
following up success; there is something narrow and contracted in 
some of his movements. But when this has been said, he gave proof 
of genius in defense of the rarest kind; his campaign of Torres 
Vedras reaches the sublime, in conception and execution alike; he was 
admirable in rapid and bold attack ; be was almost always great on the 
field; his tenacity and judgment are abeve praise. Add his most 
remarkable administrative powers, his capacity for ruling foreign races, 
and his moderation in the hour of success, resembling in this the great 
warriors of Rome, and we shall understand how he will live in history. 
A word, too, should be said on his British troops ; that army—largely 
his:own creation—which he said—and Wellington was no boaster— 
“could go anywhere and do anything.” From the first moment his 
soldiery showed the high qualities of their race, endurance, vigor, 
fierceness in attack, perseverance in defense, and the skill in the use of 
their arms of the archers of Crécy. The army, however, was for a 
time ill-organized ; its movements were slow, and it was overburdened 
with camp-followers and impedimenta; its officers, -heroes in the 
fight, were seldom skillful; in short, it was an imperfect instrument 
of war. It is one of Wellington’s distinctive merits that he made 
that army, always superior to the French in discipline, fortitude, and 
steadiness in the field,—and this, indeed, is the true reason why its line 
was able to defeat their columns,—equal to the best of Napoleon’s 
armies—the Emperor has made the admission himself—in readiness, 
in training, in skill in mancuvring; though Salamanca tends to 
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show that in the power of movement it was nét the equal of its most 
agile foes. 

Great as a soldier, but certainly greater as a man, it was the destiny 
of Wellington in 1815 to meet the most perfect master of modern war. 
The campaign of Waterloo belongs to the career of Napoleon, and in a 
sketch of his extraordinary deeds I have endeavored to retrace its main 
features. Idle flatterers and the idolaters of success have given Wel- 
lington the palm in this mighty conflict, but he knew that he was out- 
manceuvred, and he did not claim it; and he disliked the subject, when 
all the facts were known, though he wrote on it in extreme old age. 
The simple truth is that Bliicher and Wellington, considering the enor- 
mous hosts being arrayed against him, did not think that Napoleon 
would spring on Belgium; even their own forces, they well knew, were 
nearly double those of their foe; and though they made dispositions on 
the supposition of an attack, these were ill-conceived and essentially 
faulty. Their armies, in the first place, were spread along an immense 
line, with divergent bases; in the second, they were scattered up and 
down Belgium ; in the third, they were far too near the frontier, at the 
points of concentration marked out for them; and in the fourth, the 
two chiefs were too far from each other, and could not communicate 
without perilous delays. 

Availing himself of these palpable mistakes, Napoleon broke in on 
the exposed centre of his adversaries with a grandeur of design and a 
skill in execution never surpassed ; he was close to their weak line on 
the 15th of June, and a single march had placed them in extreme dan- 
ger. Then came the confusion and the divided counsels common with 
allied chiefs, and foreseen by their foe. Bliicher rushed hastily to con- 
front the Emperor before his army had been drawn together ; Welling- 
ton, misconceiving the real state of affairs, stopped, hesitated, and left 
a wide gap open; and an opportunity was afforded to the general of 
1796 as favorable as ever was won by genius. But for a series of 
misadventures I have noticed elsewhere, he ought to have overwhelmed 
Bliicher with ease on the 16th; and, in that event, nothing could have 
saved Wellington, though the French were only one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand against two hundred and twenty-four thousand® 
men. Strategy had only just missed one of its grandest triumphs; in 
fact, the allied chiefs were all but checkmated, though Wellington made 
an able stand at Quatre Bras, and this went some way to baffle the 
Emperor. Napoleon was given another chance on the 17th, by the 
double retreat on Wavre and Waterloo, which might have proved fatal 
to both his adversaries ; but he was not well, and his lieutenants failed 
him. Soult, always indolent, was greatly to blame; the retreat of the 


5 I refer to the combined forces of the allies. The Duke’s army was from one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and six thousand strong, counting all the troops 
in Belgium. 
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Prussians was not followed up; Grouchy was detached late to hold 
Bliicher in check; and when Napoleon, true to the principles of the 
art, turned against Wellington and attained Waterloo, he was not 
aware that the Prussians were near and were ready to unite with the 
Duke, mainly owing to the faults of the incapable Grouchy. 

The morning of the 18th saw Napoleon and Wellington confront- 
ing each other for the first time; the state of the weather, no doubt, 
gave the British chief an unforeseen advantage. The Emperor’s plan 
of attack was perfect; but Wellington’s dispositions were also excel- 
lent, except that he made the strategic error of leaving a large detach- 
ment behind at Hal. In the great battle that followed Napoleon was 
ill, and the tactics of the French were incoherent and bad ; the genius 
of Wellington in defense reappeared and shone out with conspicuous 
lustre; and this great quality largely redeemed his shortcomings in 
this memorable campaign. He fought Waterloo on the assumption 
that Bliicher would join him early with the whole Prussian army ; no 
aid reached him until nearly 5 p.m.; Ziethen and Pirch, who decided 
the result of the day, were not on the field until after 8 P.M.; and yet 
Wellington, with a very inferior army, contrived, during seven long 
hours, to resist successfully the Imperial host, and he had fairly repulsed 
the attack of the Guard before Ziethen and Pirch dealt the final stroke. 
His intrepidity, his tenacity, his tactical power on that memorable day 
were worthy of him; no other general on the allied side, it may confi- 
dently be said, would have made such a stand ; and though he would 
almost certainly have lost the battle but for the arrival of Biilow in 
the early afternoon, still the defeat would not, I think, have been 
crushing, and Napoleon must have at last succumbed. Nevertheless, 
Waterloo, as I have endeavored to prove, was decided by operations 
outside the field. Had Grouchy been equal to his appointed task, 
Bliicher ought not to have been able to reach his colleague; the strat- 
egy of Napoleon throughout the campaign, spite of mistakes and fail- 
ures, well-nigh triumphed ; and the one merit of Wellington—and it 
was immense—was the masterly defense he made at Waterloo. 

The Duke commanded the Army of Occupation in France, after 
the second fall of Napoleon and the return of the Bourbons, and he 
admirably fulfilled a most arduous mission. He has been condemned 
for not saving Ney; but he had no right to interfere with the govern- 
ment of France, and he showed characteristic tact and clemency in his 
relations with the French army, the court, and the nation. His grand 
civil career begins at this point ; but I must pass from it with scarcely 
a word of comment. He was a representative of England at the great 
Congress which met at Vienna to resettle Europe; and he was engaged 
in other important missions of the kind. In these diplomatic duties 
he was, no doubt, inferior to Marlborough in suavity and delicate art ; 
he was sometimes, indeed, outspoken and blunt, but his simplicity, his 
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candor, his ripe judgment, made him a negotiator of a very high order. 
His position as a statesman was noble and striking. His nature and 
profession drew him to the Tory party, and he was for years its ac- 
knowledged head ; his ideal was a strong aristocratic government ; he 
detested modern Radical cant and theory; and though he was a con- 
stitutional politician in the broadest sense, he did not understand the 
play and tendency of popular forces. But he had no sympathy with 
extreme Toryism ; he ridiculed the Holy Alliance and its dreams; he 
knew how to make concessions in time; no reformer more sternly put 
down abuses; he was always conservative, but wise and moderate, 
He commanded the army for some years; in this high office, unlike 
Turenne, with whom he had certain points in common, he was not in 
advance of the ideas of his time; he was rather obstinate and narrow 
in his views; but one great work he at least prepared ; he urged the 
necessity for assuring the defense of England, and this generation at 
last has accepted his teaching. He spoke very often in the House of 
Lords; as an orator he had no accomplishments, but it was said he 
always “hit the nail on the head,” and his sagacity was, perhaps, 
the more noted because it was not set off by eloquence. As he grew 
old, he became the national mentor; his counsels were felt to be 
words of wisdom, and his place in the state was one of commanding 
dignity. 

He passed quietly away in 1852; England mourned him as her 
foremost citizen, and she justly regards him as the most illustrious of 
her worthies of the nineteenth century. It ought to be possible to pro- 
nounce a sound judgment on his military career, after all these years, 
and yet impartiality is still difficult. Wellington was endowed by 
nature with real wisdom, with strength of character seldom equalled, 
with singular moderation and calmness of thought, and yet with a 
rapid intelligence and clear insight. She denied him imagination, pas- 
sion, and, in some measure, sympathy ; and we see these excellences and 
defects in his life asa warrior. As a strategist, on the offensive, he 
stands low ; for strategy, in this aspect, must see into the unknown, and 
requires a fiery energy he did not possess ; and he was incapable of such 
exploits as the campaign of Marengo. In defensive strategy, however, 
he has never been excelled; for here the elements of the problem are 
easier to ascertain, and sagacity and firmness are most effective; and 
his campaign of Torres Vedras is, beyond comparison, the finest speci- 
men of defense, in the strict sense of the word, that was seen in the 
great war with France. As a tactician he was admirable in attack 
and defense, for when the field was before him, his promptness, his 
coolness, his constancy, stood him in good stead ; but he was, on the 
whole, better in defense than attack ; his Salamanca falls short of his 
Waterloo; and he was inferior to some tacticians in his arrangements 
on the ground, and, conspicuously, in following up a victory. Though 
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there was something contracted in his exhibitions of the art, he has no 
doubtful place among great captains; and yet Wellington was greatest, 
perhaps, as a citizen, by reason of his profound wisdom, his administra- 
tive powers, his statesmanlike views, and, above all, his capacity for 
ruling alien races. In one quality of a chief he was, no doubt, defi- 
cient. He was respected, but not beloved, by his officers and men; he 
could not command their hearts like Napoleon or Condé, and this was 
largely due to the Spartan turn of character which distinguishes the 
aristocratic caste of Ireland. Taken altogether, he was one of the most 
illustrious men who have ever appeared on the stage of history; his 
grand life justified the poet’s epitaph: “O Tower full square to all the 
winds that blow !” 
Witir1am O’Connor Morris. 





SOME CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE FRENCH 
ARMY BY THE REVOLUTION OF 1789-93." 


THE cardinal feature of the French service in 1789 was the arbitrary 
distinction which reserved every grade above the sous-lieutenant for 
the nobility ; under Ségur four generations of noble birth were needful 
to secure a cadetship. Even at the tender age when he usually entered 
the service, the French nobleman was a pattern of bravery, but there, 
unfortunately, his military virtues ended. He did not appreciate that 
the great captains of his century had created an applied military science 
in place of semi-feudal methods of making war. He scorned “the 
profession,” and shunned his troops when they were not actually in the 
field; and thus was engendered a lack of sympathy between officers and 
men, very fatal to the sentiment of personal loyalty which seems to be 
the root of all discipline in standing armies. Perhaps arising from 
this social inequality was an abuse which had assumed disgraceful pro- 
portions. Instances abounded of regimental funds having been em- 
bezzled and squandered in dissipation at Versailles. Punishment 
therefor was rare, and the rank and file apparently had little redress ; 
nothing, of course, could have been calculated to more quickly beget 
indignation and insubordination. Few readers will forget Carlyle’s 
picture of the “grim Marquis” Bouillé, sword in hand, standing guard 
over his head-quarters and regimental chest, and defiantly confronting 
the mutinous Régiment de Salm. Not yet, however, had the bonds of 
loyalty been altogether broken, as is evidenced by their cry of “Only 
pay us, and we will march with you to the world’s end.” Summing 
up in a word, it may be said that at the entrance into this military 
epoch par excellence in French history, the military aristocracy had 
given signal proof of its unworthiness and lack of capacity for leader- 
ship. 

The non-commissioned officers were very many of them educated 
men ; nearly all, indeed, had read enough to become radicals in belief. 
From actual experiences, during the frequent absence of their ranking 
officers, they knew their own ability to conduct the movements of their 


1 I have availed myself freely of the criticisms of Colonel Knollys contained in 
his article, “‘The French Army and the Revolution of 1789,” in Taz Unirep 
Service for August, 1889. 
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various corps. They keenly felt, then, the injustice of a system which 
made a boy of fourteen outrank a veteran fifty years enlisted, who 
had approved both his gallantry and ability in a dozen great campaigns. 
Colonel Knollys cites the very apt case of Sergeant and, after thirty- 
five years of active service, Lieutenant Batten of the Régiment du 
Dauphin, who, in the upheaval of 1792, was made brigadier-general, 
and handled his battalions with marked ability. 

Concerning the men themselves, those white-coated “ fantassins,” 
heirs to the traditions of fathers who had marched from one end of 
Europe to the other in the days of the “Grand Monarque,” Jules 
Richard has enthusiastically spoken of them as “fort bien habillés, 
fort bien disciplinés ;’ but neither white coat nor discipline was proof 
against the prevalent revolutionary philosophy. Nor was it, in fact, 
possible that men of spirit should not rebel against the inherent. in- 
justice of such a system ; we find such soldiers as Murat and Bessiéres 
leaving the army in disgust after a single enlistment. The disci- 
pline, while not severe for that age, was often needlessly arbitrary, 
but this, in itself, would hardly account for the feeling, amounting 
almost to hatred, exhibited in many shocking instances of barbarous 
vengeance upon commissioned officers during the Revolution. A case 
in point is the murder of Lieutenant Desilles, to be described here- 
after. 

At another time there would have been a Mutiny of the Nore in 
the French service,—a gigantic uprising that would have been sternly 
quelled, perhaps, but nevertheless productive of reform. In 1789, 
however, the political environment was unique. In the civil govern- — 
ment there was such a dead-lock between the Tiers Etat and the aristoc- 
racy as did not leave in free operation sufficient power to grapple with 
so momentous a question. In the army, the ruling class had wilfully 
forfeited the respect and affection of the troops, and meanwhile the 
Jacobins had been most perniciously active in spreading the discontent 
and preaching rebellion as the only panacea. With the better element 
of the rank and file, perhaps, the radicalism was not altogether sedi- 
tious. Men like Michel Ney hoped for the consequent improvement 
of a loved profession; with them the Revolution was a dream of a 
military utopia. 

The constant ebullition, however, brought soonest to the surface 
the very dregs of the army,—the criminal class whieh the town 
authorities had most gladly seen decoyed by the “racoleur.” In men 
such as these the Jacobins had their first converts, and formed them 
into committees which were kept in touch with the clubs at Paris. 
Rumor had it that the Duc d’Orléans was secretly active in the 
work. Officers of the Bouillé stamp struggled against the current of 
disaffection, and their energetic loyalty succeeded in keeping alive fora 
time the traditions of obedience. The Régiments du Roi, Mestre de 
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Camp, and Chateau Vieux finally went into.open mutiny at Nancy, 
laying hold of the Inspector-General de Malseigne, who had been sent 
to adjust their pay-roll. Bouillé marched thither with volunteers 
(National Guardsmen) and the Régiment de Salm, now returned to their 
colors with a wholesome respect for their chief. Halting before the 
town, he demanded the surrender of the insurgents, which was par- 
tially complied with. Certain of them, however, endeavored to open 
fire from the walls. Desilles, lieutenant in du Roi, sprang on a 
cannon to prevent its discharge, but was brutally shot and bayoneted, 
and the gun touched off. Fifty of Bouillé’s men went down, and 
then the town was ruthlessly stormed and three thousand of the rebels 
slain, Bouillé losing forty officers and three hundred men. The ring- 
leaders, taken with arms in their hands, were almost immediately par- 
doned by the National Assembly, to curry favor with the Paris mob ; 
Bouillé, for his part, receiving a vote of thanks and the king’s auto- 
graph. The Swiss of Chateau Vieux were more properly punished, 
some with death and some with the galleys, but the Reds soon had 
these last out in triumph, having driven Bouillé over the frontier. 
The impairment, however, was not merely in the morale of the army. 
By October, 1790, a loss in strength had occurred (by desertion or 
otherwise) of thirty thousand men. The finances also had suffered 
grievously amid the dissensions and confusion of these tumultuous 
years, and, by a natural consequence, the department of administration. 
It was the beginning of such an era of malfeasance as has been seldom 
witnessed in a Bureau de Guerre. 

April 20, 1792,? saw war declared against Austria, followed by 
speedy evidence of the general demoralization. The uncertain turbu- 
lence at Paris bred vacillation in generals who saw more to dread from 
their home government than from the enemy in their front, and the 
hesitation of the generals engendered, in turn, much distrust among the 
rank and file, who felt assured of incapacity and suspected treachery 
as well. Eight days after the declaration of war a very weak and 
disjointed attack was made on Belgium. Dilloa’s detachment, some 
thirty-five hundred strong, moving on Tournay, caught sight of two 
Austrian battalions marching to meet them, halted in terror, and then 
fled in a sawve qui peut to Lille, where they engaged in a riot, and 


2 Very interesting reading in this connection is Arthur Young’s Postscript to 
his ‘‘ Travels in France,” dated 26th April, 1792. ‘' They (i.e., the French) will be 
beat—they want discipline—they have no subordination. This idea I find general. 
So cautiously as I have avoided prophetic presumption through the preceding 
pages, I shall scarcely assume it thus late in my labors, but thus much I may 
venture,—that the expectation of destruction to France has many difficulties to 
encounter.’’ The agriculturist then stumbles upon what the allies were to make 
their chief difficulty in the fore part of the war,—namely, the chain of great for- 
tresses along the French frontier, no one of which Brunswick could ever pass by 
without, in his own estimation, being obliged to give siege thereto. 
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murdered Dillon and two other of their generals. Biron, before Mons, 
had two of his dragoon regiments disintegrate over night, and his 
whole force of nearly ten thousand men go into a panic after an 
exchange of shots with a handful of hussars and lancers. 

On the 26th June the roster showed regular troops as follows: 
Armée du Nord, General Luckner, 25,049; Armée du Centre, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, 25,227; Armée du Rhin, General Lamorliére, 20,943 ; 
Armée du Midi, General Montesquiou, 23,380; and in addition 184 
battalions of the Garde Nationale (about 100,000 strong) thus appor- 
tioned ; Nord, 44; Centre, 32; Rhin, 58; Midi, 50. Racolage, even 
the “tirage au sort,” which the peasants’ petitions called “an 
injustice without example,” was at an end, and volunteering substi- 
tuted. The recruits, however, were of poor quality, the better class of 
National Guardsmen contriving to stay at home to protect their families 
and property from what they rightly conceived to be a greater danger 
than foreign invasion. Later on, during the “Terror,” almost the 
reverse of this was true; men of means were forced into active service 
that their effects might be the easier laid under contribution, with the 
guillotine a certain alternative. When the celebrated levée en masse 
was first proposed in the Convention, it was openly and avowedly 
supported for the opportunities of plunder it would afford the Jacobin 
proletariat, the municipal authorities in every case being relied on to 
abet and share therein. Later still, after the fall of Robespierre, the 
vile and criminal class, which had been the ready tools of the Jacobins, 
were driven to seek refuge from the vengeance of the reactionary 
party in enlistment for active service. 

At the outbreak of war with Prussia, July 25, 1792, the Conven- 
tion proclaimed the country in danger and issued a frantic appeal for 
volunteers. In response to this measure, about sixty thousand enlist- 
ments had been recorded by the 20th of September ; Luckner receiving 
throughout ‘that month a daily average of eighteen hundred. These 
hastily-formed battalions were scantily armed and wretchedly equipped, 
the system of depots and instruction camps being radically bad, and 
the administration unblushingly dishonest. The present for duty 
rarely approached two-thirds of the present and absent strength, even 
when the command had not been so actively engaged as to suffer from 
the casualties of battle. Nor was there any real esprit de corps, or 
“regimental self-respect” among the levies, as the newly-appointed 
general, Dumouriez, soon discovered. Eight battalions of “ fédérés,” 
red-capped sans culottes hot from the slums of Paris, had become out- 
rageously insubordinate, in the hope of terrorizing the army as they 
had already terrorized the city. Dumouriez, halting a regiment of 
hussars in their front, and training two guns to enfilade their flank, 
compelled them to hand over their ringleaders, branding them mean- 
while as “scéléres.” This sort of treatment was the beginning of 
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discipline in the new army, although it won for Dumouriez the lasting 
hatred of the Jacobins. 

The “cannonade at Valmy” proved a surprise and sore disappoint- 
ment to the allies. It was, indeed, hardly less a surprise to Dumouriez 
himself and his lieutenants, who had their hands full in averting a panic. 
Despite the lusty shouting of “ Vive la Nation!” and singing of the 
Marseillaise, there were times when the lines had sagged and wavered 
ominously, until it required all the gallantry and magnetism of the staff 
to restore them. But, nevertheless, the moral effect of the victory was 
immense. The whole country was thrilled with a democratic impulse, 
a sense of the inherent military strength of a great national movement. 
Lamartine, in his inimitable style, has given a lively picture of the 
increased volunteering which naturally ensued: “Une tente militaire, 
soutenue par des faisceaux de piques, et surmontée de drapeaux tri- 
colores, était tendue sur ces trétaux pour rappeler lecamp. Cette tente, 
dont les toiles étaient relevées sur le devant par la main d’un grenadier 
et d’un cavalier en uniforme, s’ouvrait du coté du peuple. Une table 
portant des registres d’enrdlement en occupait le centre. Le repré- 
sentant du peuple en mission, l’écharpe tricolore en ceinture, le chapeau 
retroussé par les bords, surmonté d’un panache 4 plumes, tenait le re- 
gistre, et écrivait les engagements. Le Maire, les officiers municipaux, 
les présidents de clubs, les présidents de districts, se pressaient debout 
autour de lui. La foule émue s’ouvrait 4 chaque instant pour laisser 
passer les défenseurs de Ja patrie qui montaient les degrés de |’estrade 
pour donner leurs noms aux commissaires. Les applaudissements du 
peuple, les larmes d’attendrissement des méres de famille, les fanfares 
de la musique militaire, les roulements de tambours, les couplets de la 
Marseillaise chantés en choeur récompensaient, excitaient, enivraient ces 
actes de dévouement au salut de la république. . . . Ces volontaires 
recevraient une feuille de route pour se rendre au dépét désigné par le 
ministre de guerre, et y recevoir ]’6quipement, |’instruction, et l’organi- 
sation. Ils se mettaient en marche par groupes plus ou moins nom- 
breux, au son du fambour, aux refrains de l’hymne patriotique, accom- 
pagnés jusqu’A une grande distance de leurs villes ou de leurs villages 
par des méres, des fréres, des scours, des fiancées, qui portaient les sacs 
et les armes, et qui ne se séparaient d’eux que quand la fatigue avait 
épuisé leurs forces.” 

The uniform of the volunteers comprised thick leather shoes, black 
cloth gaiters reaching above the knee, white breeches, long-tailed blue 
coats, white leather straps across the breast (one for the cartridge-box, 
the other for the sword), and helmets of solid leather, surmounted by 
a short brush of hair. The infantry were armed with a long musket 
and bayonet, a short sabre, and a knife for close quarters. The chas- 
seurs were more lightly armed. Grenadiers were chosen for their 
height, and wore the shako of black fur, with a copper plate, gilt or 
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silvered, bearing the number of the regiment and the cipher of the 
battalion. The artilleryman’s coat was brighter in color, with an 
aiguillette of scarlet thread about the left arm ; the helmet was silvered, 
and bore a red plume. At least this was regulation. Some idea of the 
prevalent destitution may be had from Custine’s report on assuming 
temporary command of the forces in Flanders in April, 1793. Out of 
thirty-nine thousand men, five thousand of whom were cavalry and 
but one hundred and forty-seven artillery, ten thousand were without 
muskets and six thousand more without bayonets. The lack of other 
equipments and supplies was in the same proportion. As a matter of 
course, these volunteers were enthusiastic republicans. 

The victory at Jemappes laid Belgium open to Dumouriez, who 
endeavored to secure the French influence there and provide necessary 
supplies by requisitions upon the country. All this was changed when 
Servan was succeeded as War Minister by the Jacobin Pache. “On 
chassa,” says Dumouriez, “ tout ce qui restait encore des anciens bureaux 
de la guerre, qu’on remplit non seulement des jacobins, mais encore de 
ceux qui s’étaient distingués dans les massacres des six premiers jours de 
Septembre. Les anciens commissaires furent chassés, accusés, trainés a 
la barre dans les prisons, flétris, et point jugés.” Von Sybel quotes an 
amusing picture of the new clerks clattering about in wooden shoes, 
amid desks littered with brandy bottles, and addressing each other as 
“tu.” Civil commissioners were then appointed for the army in Bel- 
gium,—the citizens Camus, Gonsin, Danton, and La Croix,—who were 
to make all requisitions. Even under the old administration, as has 
been intimated, the state of the army was deplorable ; every third in- 
fantryman lacked a musket, the cavalry horses were skeletons, “ Les 
soldats,” says Dumouriez, “s’étaient sans souliers, sans carabines, sans 
pistolets, sans sabres.” The new bureau, however, was more bent on 
lining its own pockets than on remedying the deficiency. Every sou’s 
worth of supplies in Belgium was locked up by order of the commis- 
sioners ; what they did not steal, they handed over to the government 
in Paris, and what was not worth stealing in Paris was forwarded to 
the army. For the troops in Belgium, a depot of furnishings was set 
up in Paris. Verviers cloth, bought in Liége, was made up into coats 
by Paris tailors. Shoe leather, costing four livres in Liége, was manu- 
factured into twelve-livre shoes in the capital, with pasteboard soles, at 
that. Overcoats, at twenty-one livres in Antwerp, were sold by the 
War Office contractors for fifty. Low-country grain was collected at 
Nantes and shipped to the Faubourg Mont Martre to be milled, and 
reshipped to the army in Belgium. 

Pache had a political motive in his rascality, a point admirably 
developed by Von Sybel. “These experienced demagogues,” he says, 
considering Pache the tool merely of the mountain, “saw that it was 
only by proclaiming complete insubordination that the military spirit 
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could be banished, which metamorphosed a crowd of conscript peasant 
boys into an army, and distinguished them both by manners and the 
sentiment of honor from the armed mob of the capital. Party interest 
predominated over every consideration of country and the fate of the 
war.” One method of attaining this insubordination is revealed by 
the War Office records, showing, as they do, an expenditure during the 
year of ove million two hundred thousand livres for Jacobin literature 
distributed throughout the various armies. Even a surer method, how- 
ever, was by striking, in the manner already described, at the commis- 
sariat, the belly of the army, on which it moved. With plenty on 
every side, the men saw their most pressing necessities supplied, if at 
all, both tardily and stingily; or, what was equally bad, continued 
complaints brought about a temporary glut, that led to wastefulness 
and debauchery. Cases of mutinous conduct began to be frequent ; 
there was much pillaging and drunkenness, and the officers were pow- 
erless to enforce discipline. The camp swarmed with loose women, 
who monopolized transportation wagons to such an extent as to call 
forth a decree of the Convention for abating the evil. Quarrels were 
frequent between regulars and volunteers, attaining, in more than one 
instance, almost the proportions of a pitched battle. Among the troops 
of the line there were still many old officers of the ancient régime. 
The merest breath of suspicion was sufficient for Pache to break them. 
General officers’ recommendations for the vacancies were flatly disre- 
garded, and rabid Jacobins appointed in every case. In the Garde 
Nationale the method of procedure was even easier, since the officers 
were elected. In every battalion were to be found tools of the Hétel- 
de-Ville, bent on securing the election of Jacobin republicans. Amid 
such wire-pulling and log-rolling, discipline was naturally at lowest 
ebb, inasmuch as, according to General Dumouriez, “un seul Jacobin 
perdait un bataillon.” In October, the volunteer battalions voted 
themselves an increased complement of officers, and the government, 
somewhat to its dismay, discovered it was carrying two hundred and 
sixty thousand officers on the pay-roll, a figure larger by eighty thou- 
sand than the total strength of the old royal army. 

The repeated reverses of the spring of 1793, notwithstanding the 
levy of three hundred thousand conscripts decreed by the Convention, 
and the grant of eight hundred millions in assignats for equipments, are 
convincing proofs of the generai demoralization. General Lamorliére’s 
division of seven thousand five hundred was pushed out as far as Roer- 
monde, and after a fortnight in the field could count but four thousand 
five hundred effectives, by reason of desertion and straggling. At Al- 
denhoven by Clerfayt, and at Eschweiler by Wiirtemberg, the French 
were surprised, huddled together in a mob, and after frantic efforts at re- 
sistance, completely routed. Miranda, after being forced to raise the 
siege of Maestricht, was deceived by a flank attack into believing his 
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communications cut, and fled in mad haste, leaving behind his guns, 
stores, and wounded. His siege train and military chest had already been 
expressed back to the French frontier, but were distanced on the road 
by ten thousand fugitives also bound thither. At Neerwinden there 
was some better fighting, notably in the desperate struggle for the 
village itself, with the Duc de Chartres in command, Miranda’s flank 
movement, also, was conducted with great spirit until it was broken by 
the counter-offensive of the Archduke Charles. Then, however, it 
went to pieces. Whole battalions of the Garde disintegrated; the 
artillerymen cut their traces, abandoned their guns, and rode over 
Champorin’s line, demoralizing it completely. Inside of twenty-four 
hours four thousand of Miranda’s men had deserted ; in two days over 
ten thousand National Guardsmen abandoned their colors. The ruin 
of the army was completed when Dumouriez himself was driven over to 
the enemy, the tumultuous Garde hastening his departure with a rain 
of musket-balls, so that he escaped only by jumping his horse across 
a wet ditch, where several of his staff, attempting to follow, were 
drowned. It has been very aptly said that the history of the old 
French army ends with this episode, although a very different ending 
might have been within the range of possibility had Dumouriez 
thrown himself upon the line troops, who were devotedly attached to 
him, disarmed the National Guard, and marched on the Hotel-de-Ville. 
The feeling of the regulars is shown by the fact that the Berchény 
hussar regiment deserted to the Austrians in a body and joined their 
old chief. Pache’s administration ended the Ist of March, 1793, 
when the deficit in his Bureau had reached three hundred and sixty 
million francs. The Belgian commissioners declared before the Con- 
vention that one hundred and fifty millions of this was unaccounted 
for,—an amount quite sufficient to prove the rottenness of his three 
months’ administration, seeing that the disbursements of the War 
Department averaged from one hundred and eighty millions to two 
hundred millions a month. Bournonville was named as his suc- 
cessor. 

During this time there was no lack of legislation for the army. 
By a sweeping decree of the Convention, every officer of noble birth 
was deprived of his grade. Many fine officers whose patriotism would 
not allow them to quit the service were thus relegated to the ranks, 
Jules Richard instances the case of one Tardif, of the famous Second 
Chasseurs, whose name “ devint célébre par ces citations a l’ordre du 
jour.” Made lieutenant, he added the name of Pommeroux, but it 
was not until 1804, when nominated for the Legion of Honor, that he 
emerged from his virtual incognito and allowed himself to be styled 
by his full title of “De Bordessoule.” This, too, is but a single 
example. On August 12,1793,a decree was passed “ for the purification 
of the armies,”—#.e., by the expulsion of all obnoxious officers. (The 
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corollary of this was the“law of February 15, 1794, removing all 
officers who did not know how to read and write.) On the motion of 
Dubois-Crancé, another decree insured that the elected officers of the 
volontaires should outrank regular officers of a lower grade,—a very 
facile device for handing over the control of affairs to such demagogues 
as might chance to be popular in the National Guard. ‘To this popular 
category belongs Carlin, memorable from his penchant for fighting his 
battalions—it is needless to say unsuccessfully—deployed in strict 
numerical sequence. The celebrated levée en masse was decreed 
August 23, 1793. Under its provisions all males between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five were to be enrolled and made liable for active 
service. Out of a possible fifteen hundred thousand, the levée en masse 
yielded about eight hundred thousand during the time it was in opera- 
tion. But most important of all was the amalgamation of the line 
troops and the volontaires into the famous demi-brigade. It had 
been several times attempted before the decree of the 23d of August, 
1793, rendered the accomplishnfent certain. Battalion No. 1 of the 
First Regiment of the Line formed the nucleus of the First Demi- 
Brigade; Battalion No. 2, the neucleus of the Second Demi-Brigade ; 
Battalion No. 1 of the Second Regiment, the nucleus of the Third 
Demi-Brigade, and so on in numerical order. To each of these nuclei 
were added two (sometimes three) battalions of the volontaires. The 
demi-brigade thus comprised three battalions of nine companies each 
(eight of fusileers and one of grenadiers), besides a battery of six 4- 
pound guns, In actual service the demi-brigade averaged three 
thousand men. Where a battalion of the line formed the nucleus, the 
demi-brigade was styled “de bataille;” a “demi-brigade légére” was 
formed upon a light infantry battalion. 

The number of regiments at this time was one hundred and eleven, 
besides twenty-one light battalions, six light legions, and two unnum- 
bered corps. The volunteer battalions, nominally eight hundred in 
number, had been reduced by frequent consolidations brought about 
by the exigencies of active service. So great was the confusion, and so 
gradual the amalgamation in consequence, that not until 1796 are 
accurate figures attainable. (Von Sybel gives two hundred and ten as 
an estimate for the demi-brigades existing at the end of 1793.) There 
were then (1796) on the rolls one hundred and sixty-five demi-brigades 
of the formation of 1793-94 (one hundred and fifty-one de bataille and 
fourteen légéres) and seventy-three of a later formation. By decree of 
the 18th Nivose an IV. (January 8, 1796), the Directory reduced 
these to one hundred demi-brigades de bataille and thirty légéres; ten 
days later ten more were added to the former class. The apportion- 
ment to the various armies was as follows : 


® The following statistics are drawn from that magnificent centennial history, 
‘‘ L’ Armée Frangaise,’”’ by Edouard Détaille and Jules Richard. 
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Armée du Nord . ‘ . 12 demi-brig: de bataille . 2 légéres. 
Armée de Sambre-et-Meuse . 21 demi-brig. de bataille . 65 légéres. 
Armée de Rhin-et-Moselle . 21 demi-brig. de bataille . 5 légéres. 
Armée d’Italie . : . 14 demi-brig. de bataille . 6 légéres. 
Armée des Alpes. . : 5 demi-brig. de bataille . 4 légéres. 
Armée des Cétes de VOcéan . 16 demi-brig. de bataille . 6 légéres. 
Armée de l’Intérieur . - 21 demi-brig. de bataille . 2 légéres. 

The cavalry suffered even more under the Jacobins than the other 
arms. ‘The loss in officers by emigration was larger, and the difficulty 
in procuring horses rendered the proportion of cavalry to infantry 
ridiculously small. For obtaining horses the most arbitrary measures 
were adopted ; all pleasure horses were confiscated outright, carriages 
and wagons were stopped in the streets of the cities, and agriculture 
was almost impossible in some districts through the severity of the 
requisitions. The decree of January 13, 1794, put the price of a 
cavalry horse at one thousand livres, for the dragoons at nine hundred, 
and for the hussars at eight hundred. The gendarmerie had been in- 
corporated in the cavalry in 1792. ‘The same year had also seen the 
grade of colonel replaced by that of chef de brigade, and the number 
of field officers reduced to three. On May 13, 1793, the cavalry was 
thus apportioned: Armée du Rhin, fifteen regiments ; des Ardennes, 
twenty regiments; du Nord, fourteen regiments. A decree of the 
Convention, 1st Pluviose an II., effected a reorganization as follows : 
twenty-nine regiments of cavalry (including two of carbineers), each 
having four squadrons of two companies, or seven hundred and forty 
men to the regiment; fifty-four regiments of light cavalry (twenty of 
dragoons, twenty-three of chasseurs, and eleven of hussars), each hav- 
ing six squadrons of two companies, or one thousand and forty men to 
the regiment. A grand total of nearly one hundred thousand horse. 
In the Army of the “Sambre-et-Meuse,” however, the average strength 
of the cavalry regiment was only three hundred. The cavalry in 
Napoleon’s famous Armée d’Italie averaged not more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-five men to the regiment. Macdonald’s Army of Naples, 
for thirty-six thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight infantry, had 
only nine regiments of horse, counting Jess than three thousand sabres. 
When Jourdan took command of the Armée du Nord, in October, 1793, 
there were one hundred and five thousand infantry to nine thousand 
cavalry. The decree of the Directory, 25th Fructidor an VII., pro- 
vided for seventy-nine regiments: two of carbineers, twenty-five 
cavalerie de bataille, fifteen dragoons, twenty-two chasseurs, and 
twelve hussars. The regimental strength was to be seven hun- 
dred and four for the carbineers, five hundred and thirty-one for 
the cavalerie de bataille, and nine hundred and forty-two for the 
dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars, making a total of sixty thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one. This decree—an economical measure 
—was nevertheless so tardily enforced that Napoleon, on assuming 
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the consulship, found and retained on the rolls eighty-five cavalry 
regiments. ’ 

Under Carnot and Dubois-Crancé the growth of the artillery arm 
was considerable. When the latter quitted the ministry there were 
forty-four thousand six hundred and ninety-seven artillerymen in a 
total strength for all arms of six hundred and thirty-five thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-three, the proportion being a trifle over 
seven per cent. There were various experiments looking towards a 
separate organization, but by far the most important change was the 
creation of the horse artillery, which Lafayette had urged as early as 
1790. The guns were most of them captured pieces, and frequently 
infantrymen were detailed to serve them. There was no siege train 
worthy of the name. Real development in this branch of the service 
dates from the time of Napoleon. 

The chief praise for the successes of 1793-94 is undoubtedly owing 
to Carnot, “ the Louvois,” as some one has called him, “‘ of the Terror.” 
He had a deaf ear for the rantings of his colleagues on the Committee 
of Public Safety ; he mapped out his own plans, forced them upon the 
committee, and carried them through with resistless determination, 
and, this, too, notwithstanding the incapacity of subordinates such as 
Léchelle, Représentant du Peuple en Mission, who directed in his 
orders for the day that the army in La Vendée should march “ majes- 
*tueusement et en masse a |’ennemi,”’ and whom Kléber mentions in 
his Mémoires as “the most cowardly soldier, the worst officer, and the 
most ignorant leader that has ever been seen.” Jomini and others 
have criticised many of Carnot’s plans, notably those looking to an 
invasion of England in 1793, but the errors sprang from that intensity 
of purpose which was the complement of his indomitable energy. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have lacked the keen perception of changed 
conditions and the mobile invention which mark Napoleon’s strategy. 
When he had fixed upon his objective, and chosen his direction of 
attack, he allowed column after column to be flung against the enemy 
in a “continuous hammering” that showed little regard for the niceties 
of grand tactics. Certainly the waste in human life was shocking, but 
the levée en masse seemingly made up the deficiency, and the committee 
was far from being squeamish. 

A brief review of the conduct of the war in the north may afford 
some idea of the growth of the soldierly habit and spirit in the French 
armies. Following on the defeat at Neerwinden, Mayence surrendered 
on the 12th of July 1793, and a few days later Valenciennes, and once 
again a quick thrust might have put the allies in possession of Paris. 
The opportunity was soon lost, however, through lack of \ concert 
between the scattered detachments of Coburg, Orange, and York. 
Nevertheless, the danger seemed very real in Paris, and the Committee 


of Public Safety was excited toa frantic activity. By judicious skimp- 
Vout. V.N.S.—No. 1. 4 
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ing along the Rhine, Kilmaine was able to join the Army of the North 
with twenty thousand men. Houchard had lately been put in com- 
mand,—a man with ideas not much above pipe-clay and cheap Jacobin- 
ism. Having decided, after much deliberation, to relieve Dunkirk by 
a direct movement (thus abandoning a more brilliant plan of Bar- 
thélemy and Vernon and adopting Carnot’s of threatening England), 
he met the allies on the 8th of September at Hondschotten, having first 
clumsily driven in the Hanoverian outpost at Rexpéde. The French 
attacked most furiously (their loss was over four thousand) ; rush after 
rush was made with the bayonet ; but the allied troops showed a veteran 
steadiness, and could not be driven until outflanked by the develop- 
ment of the French line. The charging had been done with exaggerated 
skirmish lines, and success brought only less confusion than defeat, 
so that the advantage could not be followed up, and the chance of a 
really great victory was lost. In his subsequent manoeuvring the 
incapacity of Houchard was displayed in even a worse light. Retreat 
became necessary, and with each successive retrograde the discipline of 
his sans culotterie relaxed until it was little better than a mob which he 
led back over the frontier in disgrace. He was soon afterwards sum- 
moned to Paris to pay the penalty of his ill success on the guillotine. 
Custine, commander of the Rhine army, also suffered in like manner. 
Of noble birth, a veteran of the old army,‘ impetuous, and intolerant 
of Jacobin interference, he had won the fatal hatred of Robespierre.” 
His indignant repudiation of Fouquier-Tinville’s accusation, “ I to have 
meditated the massacre of my brave brethren in arms?” was echoed 
through the army until the committee deemed it necessary to overcome 
the disaffection with enforced activity in the field. 

In place of Houchard, Jourdan, very much against his will, was 
put incommand. He had been a private under the the old régime, 
had re-entered the army in 1791 as chef de bataillon in the volunteers, 
was made brigadier-general by Dumouriez, and had commanded a 
division at Hondschotten. The united armies of the Ardennes and 
North under his command had a paper strength of one hundred and 
forty thousand men, with an effective of one hundred and three thou- 
sand, of which thirty thousand were regulars. The rest were volun- 
teers of the new levy, characterized by Marshal Soult as “ pas tout-a- 
fait organisée. La majeure partie des bataillons formées n’a point 
d’armes, ils ne peuvent pas remplacer les anciennes troupes.” But in 
saying this he could have intended no reflection on the stuff the army 
was made of, for the fiery ordeal of 1793-94 was to convert these sans 
culottes into stanch and hardy troops, and bring forth, moreover, a 
body of seasoned officers to command them. Serving under Jourdan 
in this campaign was the“ glorious” Twenty-third Demi-brigade légére, 

*He had commanded the Regiment Saintonge, of the Brigade Soissonois, in 
Rochambeau’s army before Yorktown. 
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which immortalized itself two years later at Amberg under Dehay. 
And it was largely with these same troops, after fighting six pitched battles 
in fifty days, capturing eight walled cities, and crossing twelve rivers, 
that Moreau made his famous retreat through the “chemin d’enfer” 
in the Vallée de Neustadt in the Black Forest, concerning which 
Marshal Villars wrote in 1702 to the Elector of Bavaria, “Je ne suis 
pas diable pour y passer.” 

The opening of the campaign, however, was marked by a repetition 
of the common error of the preceding commanders, who had divided 
their forces and laid tasks upon the various divisions incompatible 
with their real unity of action. Thus at Wattignies, the 15th of 
October, 1793, Jourdan learned to his cost the impossibility of deliver- 
ing simultaneous attacks with divergent columns. The next day, 
massing twenty thousand men in a column of assault with flying 
artillery in the centre, he was successful in dislodging the allies. 

Pichegru, succeeding to the command, reverted once more to the 
pernicious policy of detachments, and lost thereby the fruits of the 
improved morale of the army. For the allies, then, the campaign of 
1794 opened well. Brushing aside the divisions of Bellaud, Fromentin, 
and Groguet, Coburg, at Cateau, beat back the forty-five thousand men 
under Ferraud, while York’s English cavalry, with Schwarzenberg’s 
Imperial cuirassiers (two thousand four hundred in all) took Chapuis’s 
division of thirty thousand in flank and utterly routed it. A  fort- 
night later Landrecies fell. Diplomats in camp, however, restrained 
the Emperor from an immediate advance, and meanwhile Pichegru, 
concentrating the divisions of Moreau, Souham, and Michaud, resumed 
the offensive. On the 21st of April, Souham and Moreau, with thirty 
thousand men, surprised Clerfayt at Mouscron, routed him, and closed 
in on Ménin, where the gallant garrison under Hammerstein had to 
cut their way out. On the 17th of May, during a considerable pause 
in the French advance, resulting from Pichegru’s indecision, a sharp 
counter drove Bonneau from Turcoing ; but the following day, by a 
brilliant junction of their forces, Souham, Moreau, Macdonald, and 
Reynier fell on the flanks of the exposed attacking force and utterly 
crushed it at Waterloo, where York escaped only by the speed of his 
horse. 

In June the command of the united armies of the Sambre-et-Meuse 
was given to Jourdan under Pichegru’s direction. This formed a 
compact body of one hundred thousand men, to whom Carnot gave 
the celebrated alternative of “a victory on the Sambre or anarchy in 
Paris.” Saint-Just, the colleague of Robespierre, who was with the 
army as Représentant en Mission, was fierce in his exhortation, “ On to 
Charleroi.” A first attack on that place was strongly repulsed on the 
16th, despite the good fighting of Kléber and Lefebvre. Ten days 
later, when again besieged, Charleroi fell, and Coburg, advancing to 
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the relief in five columns, was most stubbornly met at Fleurus 
by the divisions of Marceau, Lefebvre, Championnet, and Kléber. 
The results of much campaigning were apparent; both officers and 
men were vastly improved in tactics, and while the Austrian advance 
was at first successful, the French line was soon steadied and capable of 
a vigorous retort. 

The French were most abominably equipped and provisioned, and 
their organization was still loose by reason of the constant tampering 
of the Paris authorities, of which the conduct of Billaud-Varennes 
offers a fair example. In a recent visit to the army as Représentant 
he had arrested no less than six generals and bound them for trial in 
Paris. Moreover many incapables, who had been foisted on the ser- 
vice for political reasons, still retained their commissions. But at all 
events, Fleurus made the invasion of France an impossibility ; from that 
time forth it was a question simply of the defence of the Low Countries 
against the four hundred thousand enthusiastic troops which Carnot 
began to pour over the frontiers. With every advance the confusion of 
the allies was more disheartening, the éan of the French more irresist- 
ible. Here it was that “the red lion” Ney, chef de brigade and ad- 
jutant in the Fourth Hussars, first displayed his remarkable tactical 
resource and superb daring. Here too were D’Hautpoul, Richepanse, 
and Dubois, names afterwards brilliant in the roll of the Imperial 
horse. Bernadotte earned his coloneley at Fleurus. Soult was serving’ 
as Jourdan’s chief of staff. Moreau, as division commander, was giving 
evidence of the ability which was to carry him to Hohenlinden. 
Kléber, already distinguished in La Vendée, was proving himself 
worthy of becoming Bonaparte’s second in command in Egypt. Lefeb- 
vre, who, though a republican, had been on one occasion twice wounded 
in shielding Louis from the Paris mob, had already won the devoted 
love of “his children.” Macdonald, a colonel since Jemappes, took his 
division over the Waal on the ice, in the later days of the campaign, 
and by a brilliant cowp captured Nimeguen. Here, too, were Schérer 
and Championnet, Collaud and Grenier, lieutenants of Napoleon in 
Italy. Marceau, also, who died gloriously at Amberg, and under him, 
serving as a brigadier, Friant, the future hero of Kaiserslautern, 
who in 1805 marched his division of Davoust’s corps ninety miles in 
forty-eight hours and bore the brunt of the Russian attack on the right 
at Austerlitz. 

During the campaign the commissariat broke down completely, so 
that each division had to look after itself. The first repulse at 
Charleroi has been attributed to a lack of provisions which hindered 
the promptness of the advance. The battle at Arlon was lost, no 
doubt, through lack of powder. In whole demi-brigades hardly a 
regulation uniform was to be seen; English red coats, leather cavalry 
breeches, Austrian helmets, were plentiful, and wisps of straw in place 
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of gaiters bound the sturdy legs that plodded forward in pursuit. The 
citizen Gillet—best, perhaps, of the Représentants du Peuple—sent 
orders to Ney “to hussar the enemy.” His gallant detachment, thread- 
ing its way through hostile corps, seized convoy after convoy, and 
even captured fortified towns by riding through the gates with the 
routed enemy. The campaign had really begun about the middle of 
June, on the Sambre. The month of July witnessed engagements in 
quick succession at Mont Palissel, Mons, Camp of Roculx, Waterloo, 
and Sombref. The Ourthe was passed on the 18th of September ; 
Juliers was fought on the 2d of October. There were captured the 
cities of Charleroi, Landrecies, Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes, Condé, 
Namur, Juliers, Maestricht (Kléber had sent for Ney to “sicken the 
garrison of making sallies”), Mons, Ath, Hal, Brussels, Louvain, 
Tirlemont, Tongres, St.-Trond, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
Bonn, Coblenz, Creveldt, Gueldre, Stephenwerth. At the commence- 
ment of active operations utterly destitute, the army lived off the 
enemy’s magazines, and at the close had twenty million cartridges and 
one year’s stores at its disposal. The captures of cannon were nine 
hundred and ninety-five, of howitzers one hundred and five, of mortars 
one hundred and fifty-eight, of field-pieces four hundred and fifty- 
eight. 
One incident of the campaign deserves, perhaps, a moment’s atten- 
tion. On the 14th of September, Pichegru forded the Dommel and 
broke a rear-guard of Hessians at Boxtel. York, at Aa, sent Aber- 
crombie with the Guards, and four line regiments with horses and guns, 
by a night march, to retake the post. But the French had also been re- 
enforced and opened the ball with a sharp attack that discomfited the 
Guards and hurled the dragoons in a confused mass upon some of the 
infantry retiring through a lane. At the outlet was the Thirty-fourth 
Regiment, drawn up with spaces for the fugitives to pass through. 
This done, the colonel coolly swung his centre companies into the 
gaps and halted the pursuit with some excellent volley firing. This 
colonel was Arthur Wellesley, and it was practically his first engage- 
ment. 

The retreat of the English into Germany was the virtual ending 
of the war in the north. From the view-point of tactics the campaign 
offers little worthy of imitation, and yet it is a study of considerable 
value as being the school in which the Napoleonic soldiery first got 
their training. It was these same ragged battalions, who were first 
thrilled with the words “Ce corps a bien merité de la patrie!”’ that 
aftérwards learned to respond with shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur!” to 
the “Soldats je suis contents de vous” of Austerlitz.® And it was, 
moreover, in the demi-brigade, with all its adjuncts of rags and Jac- 
obinism, that Napoleon’s great lieutenants learned the art of war. 

5 Jules Richard, ‘‘ En Campagne.” 
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“ Patience, O Dumouriez,” says Carlyle in an apostrophe to that 
commander during the fighting in Champagne ; “ this uncertain heap of 
shriekers, mutineers, were they once drilled and inured, will become a 
phalanxed mass of fighters, and wheel and whirl to order swiftly like 
the wind or the whirlwind ; tanned mustachioed figures, often barefoot, 
even barebacked, with sinews of iron, who require only bread and gun- 
powder; very sons of fire; the adroitest, hastiest, hottest ever seen, 


perhaps, since Attila’s time.” 
WILuiAmM SIncLArR ASHBROOK. 





THE “HARRIET LANE.” 


Amone the many vessels that have won distinction in the United States 
navy, the schooner “ Enterprise,” frigates “Constitution” and “ Hart- 
ford,” are justly entitled to first place on the pages of history. For hard 
fighting, incessant service, coupled with a strange, eventful, romantic 
record, no vessel that has ever carried the stars and stripes aloft can 
surpass, in point of interest, the career of the “ Harriet Lane.” 

With the outbreak of the Civil War she was the only steam-vessel 
borne on the rolls of the Revenue Cutter Service, the balance of the 
cruisers being light, graceful, topsail schooners, which class of vessel 
always found high favor with those who controlled the interests of the 
nautical arm of the Treasury Department. 

In 1857 an appropriation of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars was asked from the hands of Congress for the purpose of building 
a steam-cutter suitable for the requirements of the New York station. 
Although the Secretary of the Treasury and his assistants opposed the 
measure, reporting adversely upon it, the friends of the bill were suc- 
cessful in carrying through the measure. 

Mr. Webb, of New York, built the vessel, which was about six 
hundred tons’ displacement and of the side-wheel type; the machinery 
came from the Allaire Works; the armament, consisting of one long 
32-pounder, four 24-pounder brass howitzers, and one 12-pounder boat 
howitzer, in addition to the usual variety of small-arms, was furnished 
by the Navy Department. She was launched in November, 1857, 
William H. Webb furnishing the bottle of wine for the christening. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, selected the name, and 
the accomplished niece of President Buchanan acknowledged the honor 
by sending suitable souvenirs. to the commissioned officers, while a 
beautiful oil-painting of the lady adorned the cabin of the shapely 
cutter. 

On November 30, 1857, Captain John Faunce received his orders 
to assume command, the first cruise of the cutter resulting in the cap- 
ture of the slaver “ Wanderer,” on which occasion the “ Lane’s” guns 
were used for the first time. 

When the Prince of Wales visited the United States, in 1860, the 
‘Harriet Lane” was placed at the disposal of the royal party, who 
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passed many pleasant hours on board the cruiser. Captain. Faunce 
was a strict disciplinarian, and as thorough a seaman as ever walked 
the quarter-deck. He entertained his guests in a manner that greatly 
won upon the prince, who, accustomed to homage and flattery from his 
followers, keenly appreciated the honest, straightforward manner of the 
blunt seaman. Captain Faunce objected to smoking, and even the heir 
to England’s throne was debarred from lighting his cigar in the cabin 
of the “ Harriet Lane.” Upon parting from his bluff, but true-hearted, 
host, the prince begged his acceptance of a handsome gold chronometer 
watch, which souvenir the old veteran proudly exhibits to the present 
day. 

Late in March, 1861, President Lincoln determined to dispatch a 
force to the relief of Fort Sumter, the “ Harriet Lane” forming a part 
of the expedition. On April 8, 1861, at 10 o’clock a.m., Captain 
Faunce passed the Battery, bound on his mission. 

The pilot-boats off Charleston bar had been on the lookout for 
Federal vessels, and with the appearance of the cutter, the news was 
promptly reported to head-quarters on shore. She was the first vessel 
of the squadron to arrive off the bar, and her presence undoubtedly 
precipitated action on the part of the besieging force. At half-past 
four o’clock on the morning of April 12, 1861, the first gun of civil 
war boomed sullenly forth from the battery on James Island, the shell 
exploding within the works of Fort Sumter. 

In the mean while, in accordance with orders received from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the “ Harriet Lane” had steamed to her station, ten 
miles east of the light-house. With the last glimmering ray of daylight 
of the 11th, the horizon was scanned from the mast-head of the cutter, 
but not a sail was in sight. The vessels of the expedition arrived dur- 
ing the night, and as daylight began to dawn, the cutter steamed cau- 
tiously through the silvery mist in the direction of the bar. A steamer 
was discovered, with no ensign set, looming up through the obscurity, 
and at twenty minutes past eleven A.M. the crew of the “ Lane” went to 
quarters. The bow gun was cleared away, Lieutenant D. D. Tomp- 
kins being in charge of the division, and a 32-pound shot ricochetted 
across the bow of the strange steamer, who at once displayed the stars 
and stripes from her main-peak. She proved to be the “ Nashville,” 
Captain Murray, with passengers and freight from New York, bound 
to Charleston, and she was allowed to proceed. 

The shot fired from the 32-pounder of the “Harrie Lane” was the 
first gun fired from on board of a United States vessel in the great Rebel- 
lion. 

After witnessing the evacuation the cutter returned North and con- 
voyed the frigate “ Constitution” from Annapolis to New York, both 
vessels arriving off the Battery, New York, April 25, 1861. 

On June 5, 1861, the “ Lane” engaged the Confederate battery at 
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Pig Point, on the Nansemond River, in which action five of the crew 
were wounded, 

In the joint expedition against Hatteras Inlet, under Flag-Officer 
Stringham and Major-General Butler, the “ Lane” took an active part, 
participating in the bombardment on the 28th and 29th of August. 
In obeying an order of the flag-officer, the “Lane” grounded on a 
shoal, narrowly escaping shipwreck, and finally floated after sacrificing 
four of her guns. Strained and leaking, Captain Faunce was com- 
pelled to withdraw his vessel from active service, and sailed for Hamp- 
ton Roads September 4. From Norfolk the cutter was ordered to 
proceed to New York, where instructions were awaiting Captain 
Faunce to transfer the vessel permanently to the navy. This was 
effected on the 17th of September, 1861, at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, 
and the “ Harriet Lane’s” career as a revenue cutter terminated on 
that day. 

In 1862 the present admiral of the navy took passage in the 
“ Harriet Lane” from the Washington Navy- Yard, in order to assume 
command at Key West. Lieutenant-Commanding Wainwright was 
in command, with Lieutenant Lee as executive officer. In passing 
Cockpit Point, the Confederates opened on the steamer, a rifled shell 
striking the rim of the port wheel, cutting it in two, and destroying 
the wheel-house. 

In the battle with the forts below New Orleans she bore bravely 
the division flag of Porter, and led the mortar flotilla steamers into 
action with the water-batteries of Fort Jackson. The first two men 
killed in that battle were on board the “ Harriet Lane.” 

She afterwards went to Ship Island with the mortar flotilla, thence 
to Pensacola, taking possession of that point when evacuated by 
General Bragg. She towed two mortar schooners to Vicksburg for 
the bombardment of that stronghold on Farragut’s first attack. In 
company with the steamers of the mortar flotilla, the “ Lane” assisted 
in diverting the fire of the batteries when Farragut run the gauntlet 
of their guns. 

On October 19, 1863, the “ Lane” participated in the capture of 
Galveston, and was employed the balance of the year blockading and 
holding that place. 

The last day of the year 1862 found the Federal men-of-war 
riding quietly at their anchors in Galveston harbor. The situation 
may be briefly described as follows : 

The sand-bank upon which Galveston is located has a stretch of 
about thirty miles by two in width, having communication with the 
main-land by a bridge two miles long, over which the Galveston and 
Houston Railroad crosses West Bay and enters the city. With the 
capture of the city, the bridge was allowed to remain intact, the Con- 
federates having control of the main-land terminus through three 
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batteries on Virginia Point, supported by an additional battery on the 
island end at a point known as Eagle Grove. 

The “ Harriet Lane” occupied a station close in shore above the 
city to the westward, with instructions to guard the bridge in addition 
to maintaining a surveillance over the land and water in her immedi- 
ate vicinity. Although in short range of the shore-batteries, the 
“Harriet Lane” made no use of her guns, the Confederate artillerists 
lounged idly on the parapet, a tacit understanding existing that no 
attempt was to be made to use the bridge. 

The flag-ship “ Westfield,” Commander Renshaw ; “Clifton,” Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Law ; and “Qwasco,” Lieutenant-Commander Wil- 
son, in addition to the “ Harriet Lane,” Commander Wainwright, con- 
stituted the naval force concentrated in Galveston harbor. The 
“Sachem,” a broken-down gunboat, mounting a small battery, under 
convoy of the “Corypheus,” a sailing craft similarly armed, had ar- 
rived the latter part of December, and anchored abreast of the city to 
the eastward. 

On shore, but three companies of the Massachusetts Forty-second 
Regiment, Colonel Burrill, had arrived, representing about three 
hundred men, not enough to establish pickets. The soldiers landed on 
Kuhn’s wharf, taking possession of a church as a lookout, awaiting 
the arrival of re-enforcements that were daily expected. In the 
mean while they relied upon the presence of the gunboats for protec- 
tion. The steamer “Saxon,” which had brought them from Hew 
Orleans, lay at anchor outuide the bar in shoal water. 

Owing to information received by the senior naval officer during 
the day, that an attack might be made upon Galveston, the soldiers 
shifted their quarters to Kuhn’s wharf, which position was directly 
under the guns of the “ Harriet Lane.” At four o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 31st of December, the propeller “M. A. Boardman,” 
laden with commissary stores for the soldiers, arrived, and in company 
with the “ Westfield,” crossed the bar, coming to anchor in Bolivar 
Channel to the eastward of Pelican Island. The master of the “ Board- 
man” then learned that Magruder was in command at Virginia Point, 
with heavy re-enforcements, threatening active hostilities, Such was the 
condition of affairs as the last day of the year slowly drew to a close. 

The ruined tower on Bolivar Point stood out conspicuously against 
the dark northern background, its whitewashed walls glowing in the 
shimmering light cast by the rays of the declining sun. The pictu- 
resque ruin formed a pleasant feature in the otherwise dreary and 
monotonous landscape. Over the city rested an unusual spirit of 
repose and quietness, unbroken save by the rippling waters as they 
dashed lightly on the shelving beach. Church spires, towers, buildings, 
and flashing windows were bathed in a strong crimson light, which 
singular tint cast an ominous hue over the waters of the bay, as if 
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anticipating the sanguinary struggle that was goon to be inaugurated. 
As officers and men assembled at their stations for evening quarters, 
the singular features of the last sunset of the old year were commented 
upon. From the wharf came the trill of a bugle, the stars and stripes 
slowly descended from the improvised flag-staff, rapidly-gathering 
shadows soon shut in surrounding objects, and Galveston bade adieu 
to the departing year. 

On the quarter-deck of the “ Harriet Lane” stood the commander 
and his executive officer, Edward Lee, a young man of twenty-six, a 
Southerner by birth, whose father held the rank of major in the Con- 
federate army. The evening was calm and beautiful, a light haze 
resting on the surface of the water, which sparkled and scintillated in 
the moonlight, revealing every spar and tracery of running rigging on 
board the silent cruisers with perfect distinctness. 

Lieutenant Lee had been downcast and thoughtful throughout the 
day. The fact that his nearest relatives had practically disowned him 
for his unswerving loyalty to the government had exerted a depressing 
influence upon him. Two years before, while serving on the China 
station, his father, then residing in Texas, had written to him sug- 
gesting the principles that should determine his course in the then 
approaching struggle between the North and South. Young Lee 
chose for himself, remained true to his oath and allegiance, receiving 
in return the execrations of his relatives. The father, who was at 
Houston, knew that his son was on the “ Harriet Lane,” and learning 
of the intended attack on Galveston, requested permission to join the 
expedition, in expectation of meeting his son. 

It was after midnight when the commander and his executive 
sought their state-rooms. There was nothing in the direction of the 
enemy to excite apprehension. Galveston, subdued and quiet, reposed 
under the guns of the squadron, which, grim and silent, rode tranquilly 
at their anchors in the various channels leading to the harbor. 

Three bells (half-past one) had rung out from the flag-ship, when 
a signal from the “ Harriet Lane” announced “ Enemy afloat.” This 
was repeated by the “Clifton” to the cruisers lying farther out, and 
soon after four steamers loomed up, steaming down the bay, black 
smoke pouring forth from their tall stacks as they forged ahead. 
They were the “ Bayou City,” armed with a 68-pounder rifled cannon, 
having on board two hundred volunteers from the Sibley brigade, 
composed of Texan riflemen and cavalrymen, securely protected behind 
cotton-bales which had been placed at all exposed and vulnerable 
points. The “ Neptune,” also cotton-clad, carried two howitzers and 
a force of one hundred and fifty sharp-shooters, commanded by Colonel 
Bayley of the Seventh Texas Cavalry. The “Lady Gavina” and 
“John F. Carr” accompanied the expedition as tenders, but took no 
part in the engagement. The boats had been ordered to await a signal 
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from the land forces, upon which a combined attack was to be made; 
but for some cause the cotton-clads had miscalculated the hour of 
attack, no sign was given from the force on shore, and after some little ma- 
neeuvring, the huge river steamers retired to Half-Moon Shoal, twelve 
miles distant, without attempting to try the mettle of their antagonists. 

The rumble and jar of a distant train of cars echoed sharply over 
the tranquil waters of the harbor, at the same instant a signal flashed 
from Bolivar Channel. -It came from the flag-ship “ Westfield,” order- 
ing the “Clifton” to proceed to her assistance. By some fatal mis- 
chance, in attempting to cross Pelican Spit, for the purpose of taking 
a commanding position before the city, the most powerful and effective 
vessel of the squadron took the bottom, where she remained immovable. 

Meanwhile the main attacking force, numbering about three thou- 
sand men in addition to artillery, had left Virginia Point, crossed the 
bridge, and marched five miles to the city, silently taking positions 
commanding all important points. So quietly was the movement con- 
ducted that the suspicions of neither officer nor sentinel of Colonel 
Burrill’s command were aroused. From the flashing of signal-lights 
on board the several vessels, the soldiers realized that something 
unusual had occurred, and while the men were got under arms their 
attention was principally directed upon the movements of the men-of- 
war. It was close upon half-past three o’clock when General Ma- 
gruder in person fired the first gun; simultaneously the Confederate 
batteries opened with shot and shell. 

The men of the Forty-secoud Massachusetts retreated to the end of 
the wharf, tearing up the planks, with which a barricade was hastily 
thrown up. From warehouses, wharves, windows, and house-tops an 
incessant fire of musketry was directed upon the little band, while light 
artillery raked the streets leading to the water-side. To this the 
“ Harriet Lane” responded, using her 9-inch guns and rifled cannon 
with good effect. To the assistance of the “ Harriet Lane” came the 
“‘Qwasco” and the game little “Sachem.” The “ Clifton,” having 
been unsuccessful in towing the “ Westfield” clear, had been directed 
by Commander Renshaw to proceed to the scene of action at once. 
As she crossed the bar the enemy opened on her with two heavy pieces 
from Fort Point, an old battery, hitherto abandoned, but which the 
Confederates had succeeded in remanning during the night. The 
“ Clifton” replied with her entire broadside, soon clearing the Point 
and silencing the battery, then resumed her course towards the “ Har- 
riet Lane,” which vessel was in the thickest of the fight, the engage- 
ment having become general on land and water. 

At this time it was dark as Erebus, the moon having disappeared 
beneath a heavy bank of clouds lining the western horizon. At frequent 
intervals the gloom was relieved by the vivid flashes of artillery, 
bursting shell, and sharp-rolling volleys of musketry. The yells of 
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enraged combatants, cries and shrieks from the wounded, mingled with 
the stern word of command, were the sounds that greeted that ghastly 
New Year’s morning. 

The Confederates dashed into the water, attacking the wharf, en- 
deavoring to scale its sides amidst an enfilading fire from the gunboats, 
but so hot was the reception accorded Colonel Cook, the Confederate 
commander, that he withdrew his men until daylight dawned. 

The Confederates recoiled before the broadsides delivered by the 
gunboats, and fearing they would suffer still greater losses with the 
appearance of daylight, orders were prepared to withdraw from the 
various positions. They were on the point of being carried into effect, 
when word was sent to General Magruder that the “ Bayou City” and 
“ Neptune” had arrived and were closely engaged with the “ Harriet 
Lane.” With redoubled vigor the Confederate artillery played upon 
their antagonists, while the riflemen from their advantageous posts 
kept up a hot fire. 

From the deck of the “ Harriet Lane,” looming up huge and mis- 
shapen through the gloom, two steamers were discernible. The nearest 
was a large, high-pressure craft, with her tall chimneys cut down, bar- 
ricaded fore and aft with cotton-bales, her paddle-boxes hidden by them, 
faced with planking and cross-pieces of yellow pine, and manned, the 
upper and lower decks, with sharp-shooters. Her consort was a stern- 
wheel steamer, smaller and less formidable in appearance, protected at 
all vulnerable points with cotton-bales, swarming with men, clustering 
like bees along the upper deck, the air resounding with their ferocious 
and peculiar yell as they poured in an incessant fusillade upon the “ Har- 
riet Lane,” which vessel advanced to meet them, using her bow guns, 
the only ones that could be brought to bear. The “ Bayou City” replied 
hotly with her 68-pounder, in charge of Captain Weir, of Sibley’s bri- 
gade. At the third round he exclaimed, “ Well, here goes for a New 
Year’s present!” and, with the discharge, the piece exploded, killing 
him instantly. The “ Bayou City” now attempted to ram her antago- 
nist, intending to carry the “ Harriet Lane” by boarding. The tide was 
running strong ebb, which, combined with the darkness, smoke, and ex- 
citement, caused a miscalculation on the part of the Confederate pilot. 
The bluff bow swerved, the “ Harriet Lane” struck her, carrying away 
the “ Bayou City’s” wheel-guard, rasping alongside, while every gun of 
the Federal cruiser was discharged at point-blank range, but, unfortu- 
nately, inflicted little or no damage. Had the gunnery been what should 
have been expected from a vessel of war, the “‘ Bayou City” would have 
been riddled like a sieve, with little or no chance of renewing the con- 
test. The “ Neptune” swept down with the tide, striking the “ Harriet 
Lane” on her starboard side, abaft the paddle-box, the shock crushing 
in the light timbers of the river steamer. Caught by the tide, she 
drifted under the stern of the “ Harriet Lane,” exposed to the fire of 
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the quarter-deck guns, which should have made short work of such an 
antagonist. As it was, she was hulled once, causing her to leak badly, 
and, unable to continue the action, backed on to the flats, where she 
sank in eight feet of water. 

By dint of skillful manceuvring the clumsy “ Bayou City” had been 
headed up stream. Placing her sole dependence upon the overwhelm- 
ing force crowding her decks, with no artillery to support the attack, the 
Confederate steamer dashed at the “ Harriet Lane” under a full head of 
steam. She struck her foe on the port side, abaft the wheel-house, her 
bow and rail jamming under the low guard of the “‘ Harriet Lane,” the 
two vessels remaining fast to each other, while a withering fire from the 
Texan rifles swept the exposed deck of the doomed vessel. From every 
point of vantage, and at close quarters, the sharp-shooters on both the 
steamers kept up an incessant fire, driving the Federal sailors from 
guns, killing Commander Wainwright, and mortally wounding Lieu- 
tenant Lee. 

From the “ Mary A. Boardman,” which vessel had retreated over 
the bar on the advice of Commander Renshaw, the spectacle assumed 
an aspect at once grand and terrific. The eastern horizon gave indica- 
tions of the near approach of day ; the dim shadows and uncertain light 
were constantly rent asunder by the vivid flash of cannon, accompanied 
by the sparkling fire of musketry, and shell bursting on high. Promi- 
nent above the roar of artillery, the 11-inch gun of the “ Owasco” could 
be distinguished, mingled with the sharper reports of the rifled ordnance, 
while rolling volleys of small-arms, shouts, and the hissing of steam 
contributed to the fearful discord that bore witness to the desperate 
character of the struggle for supremacy. Boarding parties from both 
the attacking steamers had precipitated themselves on the guards and 
port quarter of the “ Harriet Lane,” gaining the hurricane deck, and 
keeping up a deadly fire from above and below. 

Poor young Lee, desperately wounded in the abdomen and side, the 
life-blood ebbing from five ghastly wounds, lay dying on the quarter- 
deck by the ward-room skylight. His father, who had been stationed 
on a house-top overlooking the bay, hastened on board the “ Harriet 
Lane” as soon as daylight enabled him to see that the cruiser had suc- 
cumbed. He found his son pale and exhausted, his features stamped 
with the hand of death. Kneeling by his side, he grasped the nerve- 
less hand, the languid eyes opened, and a gleam of happiness passed 
over the young man’s features as he murmured, “ My father is here.” 
They were the last words he uttered, and were inscribed on the marble 
shaft that marked his last resting-place at Galveston. 

It was broad daylight, and the officers of the “ Owasco”’ beheld the 
“ Harriet Lane” lying side by side with the huge river steamer. The 
Federal cruiser was listed so that the guns could not be worked, and 
both vessels were practically at the mercy of the “Owasco.” She 
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steamed slowly ahead to the assistance of the “‘ Harriet Lane,” grounded 
several times in so daing, and could only occasionally bring her 11-inch 
gun to bear. As she came within range a tempest of rifle-balls greeted 
her, and when the howitzers of the “ Harriet Lane” opened on her also, 
the commander of the “ Owasco” gave up the contest as hopeless. 

Soon after the “‘ Westfield” was blown up to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the victors. Her commander and others lost their lives 
through the train communicating with the magazine prematurely ; the 
balance of the squadron steamed slowly from the harbor, the morning 
sun revealing the stars and bars floating from the flag-staff on shore, and 
Galveston hastened to salute the emblem as a New Year’s gift. 

The career of the “ Harriet Lane” under the flag of the Confed- 
eracy was brief, with but few incidents worthy of record. Soon after 
her capture, the War Department transferred the vessel to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and Lieutenant Joseph N. Barney, C.S.N., was placed 
in command. That officer made a thorough examination of hull and 
machinery, reporting adversely as to her adaptability as a cruiser, and 
she was returned to the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

For fifteen months Galveston was closely blockaded and the move- 
ments of the “ Harriet Lane” were narrowly watched by the Federal 
vessels, In the mean time the once jaunty cruiser steadily deteriorated, 
while the climate, particularly trying upon wooden vessels, made 
serious inroads upon all vulnerable parts. Spars and rigging were 
left to cope with the elements without a moment’s thought or care be- 
stowed upon them. The bare and splintered wood-work received no 
more attention than the rusty and twisted iron chain plates, and alto- 
gether, the “ Harriet Lane,” both alow and aloft, was but a wreck of 
her former tautness and symmetry. 

On the night of the 30th of April, 1864, during a heavy squall, 
the “Harriet Lane,” loaded with cotton, in company with three 
blockade-runners, slipped out of the harbor of Galveston by the south- 
west channel, and gaining the gulf, headed for Havana. The gun- 
boat “ Katahdin” gave chase, remaining in sight for twenty-four hours, 
during which time she expended a number of shot and shell, without, 
however, inflicting any damage. Fortunately for those on board the 
“ Harriet Lane,” the “ Katahdin” was the slowest vessel on the station, 
and this, coupled with the fact that the commander of the pursuing 
vessel neglected to signal the flag-ship of what was transpiring, enabled 
the “ Harriet Lane” to escape, and when again heard from she was flying 
the stars and bars under the deep shadows cast by the frowning battle- 
ments of the Moro Castle. Here she was detained by the Spanish 
authorities until the close of the war, the United States naval officers 
reporting her as deserted, broken down, and rapidly falling to pieces. 

Steps were at once taken by the government to secure the “ Harriet 
Lane,” and it was a fitting compliment to Captain Faunce, her old 
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commander, that he should be ordered with a full complement of offi- 
cers and men to Cuba, to receive from the hands of the captain- 
general the battered, rusty hulk that had once been the jaunty cutter. 
Workmen and artisans, ranging from ship-carpenters to boiler-makers, 
had been sent, under orders from the government, by steamer from 
New York, and were at once set to work repairing the “ Harriet Lane” 
for the voyage home. The revenue cutter “ McCulloch,” stationed at 
New Orleans, received instructions to proceed to Havana for the pur- 
pose of convoying the old craft to New York; but weeks elapsed 
before the attempt was undertaken. 

It is said when Captain Faunce stepped on board his old command 
he shed tears at the waste and wanton destruction that had virtually 
destroyed the “ Harriet Lane’s” usefulness as a government cruiser. 
The vessel finally reached New York in safety, but it was decided not 
to recommission her as a cruiser, and she was sold out of the service. 

She was purchased by Elliott Ritchie and others, residing at Boston, 
transformed into a bark, rechristened the “ Elliott Ritchie,” and placed in 
the lumber trade. The only remaining article of furniture that had 
originally belonged to the “ Harriet Lane” was the engine-room clock, 
a fine piece of mechanism, and upon the face the revenue cutter’s name 
and date of launching had been emblazoned. It occupied a prominent 
place in the cabin. 

On May 13, 1884, while in command of Captain Perkins, of 
Boston, the “ Ritchie,” loaded with lumber, bound from Brunswick, 
Ga., to Buenos Ayres, met with a succession of heavy gales in the 
Caribbean Sea, that caused the old craft to strain and labor heavily in 
the threatening seas. 

Overhead the elements were at war. Heavy peals of thunder 
reverberated through the arch of heaven, while flashes of lightning 
played incessantly from the dark, lowering mass that momentarily 
lowered upon the struggling, storm-ridden craft. Furious squalls of 
wind surged through her torn and flying rigging, the battered, scarred 
hull trembled and groaned ’neath the savage onslaughts of the combing 
seas, through opening seams and gaping wounds the foaming waters 
forced an entrance, and gradually the “ Harriet Lane” succumbed to 
the forces of heaven. Deserted by man, with no living being on her 
blood-stained and shivered deck, the renowned vessel that had so 
frequently borne the flag of her country aloft, and braved the raking 
fire of the foeman’s heaviest artillery, found a fitting end, and appro- 
priately closed her strangely-varied career by finding ’neath the blue 
waters of the Caribbean Sea rest and oblivion, her requiem the voice 
of the gale and the deep rolling of heaven’s artillery. 


H. D. Smrra, 
First Tieutenant, U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MAROCY’S EXPEDITION. 


THE object of this expedition was set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War for 1858 as follows: “. . . The destruction of our trains 
by the Mormons, the disaster which necessarily flowed from it, drove 
General Johnston to-the necessity of sending a detachment of men to 
New Mexico for supplies essential to preserve the whole command 
from the greatest extremity, and to enable him to prosecute his march 
with all practicable dispatch. This expedition was intrusted to Cap- 
tain R. B. Marcy, of the Fifth Infantry; and without intending to 
make an invidious comparison between the services of officers where 
all are meritorious, it is but just to bring the conduct of this officer 
and his command to your especial notice. It may be safely affirmed 
that in the whole catalogue of hazardous expeditions, scattered so 
thickly through the history of our border warfare, fitted, as many of 
them are, with appalling tales of privation, hardship, and suffering, 
not one surpasses this; and in some particulars it has been hardly 
equaled by any. . . .” 

On the same day the order was issued, November 24, Marcy left 
Camp Scott for his perilous trip over the mountains. He had in his 
party forty enlisted men, twenty-five mountain men, and guides and 
packers. He took thirty days’ supplies, which, with the other neces- 
sary luggage, was packed on sixty-six mules. At the time of leaving 
Bridger there was only about six inches of snow on the ground, and 
he thought he could make his destination, Fort Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, in twenty-five days. His course was almost directly south- 
east, leading him through the eastern passes of the Uintah Mountains, 
in Utah, across the Green and Grand Rivers, into Colorado, across the 
Elk, the Uncomphagee, and other mountain chains into-Northern New 
Mexico. By the end of the first day they encountered snow two feet 
deep, and from that time till they reached New Mexico, it was a labor 
of simply plowing through deep snow. Game was very scarce, and 
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only a few Digger Indians inhabited the country. These were im- 
pressed into service as guides, but after they were paid in knives, 
tobacco, sugar, clothes, etc., they invariably made their escape, and left 
the party to practically find their own way as best they could. 

By December 8 the party had reached the foot of the Elk Moun- 
tains ; this was exceptional traveling at this season of the year. The 
entire party were well. In going through the cafions, especially in 
descending the roads, slippery and narrow, occasionally a mule would 
slip and fall with his pack over a precipice. Sometimes they were 
crushed to pieces or buried in the snow, at other times they were not 
hurt at all, and it became a problem how to rescue them. At one 
place, at the base of a mountain range, they came on a naturally en- 
closed pasture, not a particle of snow on the ground, but nice, rich 
grass. 
On December 9 the party commenced its passage of the Elk Moun- 
tains. They soon met with large parties of Ute and Digger Indians, 
who stole and begged everything possible from them, but were unwilling 
to part with any of their ponies or render any service in return. Cap- 
tain Marcy endeavored to obtain a guide from among them, but when 
they learned where he was going they expressed great astonishment, 
shook their heads ominously, and said it would be impossible to pass 
the mountains in winter. 

On December 11 the snow really was so deep as to seriously incom- 
mode the progress of the party. On the following day it was even 
deeper, with a hard crust on the surface that cut the legs of the mules, 
and now commenced a series of troubles which we will let Captain 
Marcy relate in his own language: “‘ We, however, pushed on, until at 
length we found the snow so deep that the mules could no longer force 
‘their way through it, and I was now obliged to resort to a new order 
of march. Up to this time we had, for the security of our animals, 
adopted the plan of marching with an advanced guard, immediately 
followed by the pack-mules, with the main party in rear. I now 
placed the greater part of the command in front, in single rank, so as 
to break a track for the animals. This was, of course, very hard work 
for a few of the leading men; and in order to equalize the labor as 
much as possible, I directed that every man, as he came in front, should 
retain that position a certain length of time, after which he was per- 
mitted to turn out of the track and allow all the others to pass him, 
taking his place in the rear. By these alternations the work was very 
much lightened, and after all the party had passed, a good track was 
left for the animals, and they really required all our care, as from the 
time we entered the mountains they received no other sustenance than 
what they derived from the bitter pine leaves. The effect of this novel 
and unwholesome forage soon began to manifest itself upon them. They 
became weak and exhausted, and at length began to give out and die. 
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I was then obliged to cache, or hide, all our surplus baggage, which 
reduced the weight of the packs very considerably, Notwithstanding 
this, they continued to perish. One day we lost five, and another day 
as many as eight died out of our little stock. This gave me very seri- 
ous uneasiness, as our supply of provisions was becoming very small, 
and I knew, after all these were gone, our only dependence for subsist- 
ence must be upon our famished animals. Our beef-cattle had nearly 
all been consumed, and our stock of bread was very limited. I felt 
the necessity of husbanding the strength of my men and animals as 
much as possible. I therefore ordered the command to throw away 
every article of baggage they had remaining, excepting one blanket each, 
and their arms and ammunition. They cheerfully complied with the 
order, and we thus made another very material reduction in the weight 
of our packs, which enabled our enfeebled animals to proceed with 
more ease. 

“The snow increased day after day, as we ascended, until it was 
four feet deep, and was so dry and light that the men, walking in an 
upright position, would sink to their waists, and could not move. One 
of the guides made a pair of snow-shoes apd attempted to walk upon 
them, but they sank so deep in the soft snow that it was impossible to 
use them. 

“Our only alternative now, in the deepest snow, was for the three 
or four leading men of the party to lie down and crawl upon their 
hands and feet, each man following in the tracks of the leader, and all 
placing their hands and feet in the same holes, This method packed 
the snow so that after a few men had passed, it bore up the others, and 
was sufficiently firm to sustain the mules, after all the men had trav- 
ersed it. 

“The leading man was generally able to go about fifty yards before 
he became exhausted. . . . Notwithstanding I reduced the rations one- 
half, our provisions were all consumed long before we reached the top 
of the mountains, and we were then entirely dependent upon our fam- 
ished animals for food. Our first repast upon this novel regimen was 
from a colt, and we found the meat well-flavored, tender, and pala- 
table. 

“Our next meal was from a very old, lean, and tough mare, which 
had given out and could perform no further service. This we found 
anything but a ‘bonne bouche.’ We were, however, very hungry and 
we ate it. 

“ After this our only diet for twelve days consisted of starved 
mules as they became exhausted and could go no farther. Twelve of 
my men had frozen their feet so badly as to be unable to walk, and we 
were obliged to appropriate all our serviceable animals to carry them. 
I had given up my horse to one of these men, and took his place in 
the snow with the others. We had not a single morsel of anything 
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left to eat, except these animals. If we had had some salt, we would 
have done better, but that was all gone. I was in the habit of sprink- 
ling a little gunpowder upon my mule steaks, and it did not then re- 
quire a very extensive stretch of imagination to fancy the presence of 
both salt and pepper. 

“This lean meat did not, however, by any means satisfy the crav- 
ings of the appetite, and we were continually longing for fat meat. 
Although we consumed large quantities of the mule meat, yet within 
half an hour from the time we had finished our meals, we would feel 
as hungry as before we had eaten.” 

In his Journal of January 1, 1858, Captain Marcy says: “This 
morning dawned upon us with gloomy auspices, far from promising to 
us a happy new year. We have been engaged since daylight, this 
morning, in wallowing along through snow at least five feet deep, and 
have only succeeded, by the severest toil, in making about two miles 
during the entire day. From our bivouac to-night we can see the 
fires of last night, and in the darkness they do not appear over a rifle- 
shot distant. The leading men have been obliged to crawl upon their 
hands and knees to prevent sinking to their necks, and could only go 
a few yards at a time before they were compelled, in a state of complete 
exhaustion, to throw themselves down and let others take their places.” 

So the time dragged on; more than thirty-five days had passed 
since leaving Bridger. Anticipating that it would require twenty-five 
days to make the trip, they had taken provisions for thirty, but part of 
these had been lost. The command was starving, weak, frost-bitten, 
yet not a complaint or a murmur was heard. Although some of them 
suffered intense pain from frost-bite, they all performed whatever was 
required of them in a cheerful and willing manner. No soldiers in the 
world are like the Americans in this respect. Other nations have 
soldiers as brave and skillful and scientific as ours, but when working 
under great hardships and adversities, national characteristics creep 
out that would better be hidden, while, on the contrary, with the Amer- 
ican, adversity but makes him the more determined to win, the more 
obedient to order and discipline. When ascending the Eagle Tail 
River, a branch of the Grand, the guide mistook the route. He in- 
tended to head for Cochetopa Pass, the only point where it was possible 
to cross the summit of the chains of mountains at that season of the 
year. Fifty miles south of this pass, General Fremont had, some years 
before, encountered so much snow that he lost all his mules, and nearly 
himself and command. Marcy traveled all day in the wrong direc- 
tion, and had it not been for the presence of a Mexican in his party, 
who told him at last that he had taken the wrong direction, there is 
no doubt but that he and his party would have perished. The Mexi- 
can had been over the country once before, and said he was willing to 
risk his neck that he could put the party on the right path. So 
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- Marcy made the change, and the new guide brought them out right. 
But we will let the captain tell this part of the journey in his own 
words, . 

“From this time the uncertainty of our position, and the knowl- 
edge of the fact that if we failed to strike the Cochetopa Pass, we 
must all inevitably perish, gave me great anxiety, and prevented me 
from sleeping for several nights, There was not the slightest sign of 
a road, trail, or foot-mark to guide us ; all was one vast, illimitable ex- 
panse of snow as far as the eye could penetrate; and the mountains 
rose before us, peak upon peak, until they were lost in the clouds. 
Not a living animal outside our own party was seen for many, many 
long days; all was a dreary, desolate solitude; but my noble soldiers 
struggled manfully ahead, and not a single murmur or complaint ever 
was heard to come from them ; on the contrary, they endeavored to give 
me encouragement, and requested the senior sergeant to inform me that 
they had observed for a few days past that I looked melancholy, and 
they desired him to say to me that they were willing to eat mule meat 
or undergo any other privations that I might think necessary, and that 
they would work for me as long as they could stand upon their legs. 
As before stated, I had already required them to throw away all their 
personal baggage, except one blanket each, and the poor fellows were 
extremely destitute of everything. They had worn out their shoes, 
and had patched them with mule-hides as long as they would hang 
together, when some of them were obliged to wrap their feet in pieces 
of blankets or of their coat-tails to keep them from freezing. Many of 
them had worn out their pants, and their legs were greatly exposed. 

“The dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays from the snow was very 
painful, and made several of the men snow-blind; but we found a 
remedy for this by blackening our faces with charcoal or powder. 

“The greatest deprivation we experienced, however, and the one 
which caused more suffering among the men than any other, was the 
want of tobacco. All our tobacco was consumed long before we reached 
the summit of the mountain, and no one who has not been accustomed 
to the use of the weed can imagine the intense longing produced by 
being suddenly deprived of it.” ‘ 

After the change of guides was made, the party for some days were 
in intense suspense, but at the end of ten days they were on the sum- 
mit of a mountain which the guide assured them was the Cochetopa 
Pass. To the south stretched as far as the eye could see an immense 
plain, and seen dimly in the great distance were the mountains near 
Fort Massachusetts. Two of the men were now sent forward with the 
three best mules remaining to notify the commanding officer of Fort 
Massachusetts of the dire strait the party was in, and to send help 
and food to them as quickly as possible. Marcy expected this help 
would reach him in about seven days, but the seven days passed, and 
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no help came. For thirty-one days not a human being outside of the 
party had been seen, and so weak were the men and animals that it 
became doubtful if they could hold out much longer. On the eleventh 
day, after sending forward the guides at the base of the mountains, a 
little dry grass was found uncovered by snow, and while stopping there 
for the poor beasts to crop it, the two guides were seen galloping back. 
They were on fresh horses, and told Captain Marcy that three wagon- 
loads of supplies were rapidly hastening to him, and would be up next 
day. The two guides had brought back with them enough food to 
furnish a good supper, but the men ate too ravenously of it, and many 
of them were seized with violent cramps,—one of them dying next 
day. Four days afterwards the little band marched into Fort Massa- 
chusetts, fifty-five days after leaving Bridger. Here they remained 
some time, till the wounded were well, and all strong again. They 
then marched to Taos, where the citizens of the party were paid off. 
Marcy here dispatched one of the guides with a letter back to Bridger 
to report to Johnston. 

It was on January 18 that Marcy reached Fort Massachusetts, and 
by February 1 he was at work buying horses, mules, and supplies 
needed for the army at Bridger. This was completed, and on March 
15 he left Fort Union, New Mexico, for his return. He had thirty- 
seven enlisted men, and about one hundred trailers, guides, packers, 
scouts, etc. It was his intention to return by passing around the east- 
ern base of the Colorado Mountains and the head-waters of the Ar- 
kansas and Platte Rivers, and as the snows were melting rapidly and 
the fresh grass starting, he would reach Bridger by April 15, with his 
party and animals all in fine condition. But General Johnston had 
heard rumors to the effect that the Mormons intended sending out a 
force sufficient to destroy Marcy and his party, and stampede and run off 
his animals, so he had asked the War Department to order an escort, 
and on March 27 Marcy received an order to wait for the escort to 
come up. That Johnston was right in his information, and that the 
Mormons not only contemplated, but actually made, arrangements to 
carry out the above plan, there can be no doubt. Marcy remained 
where he was till April 30, when four companies of mounted riflemen, 
under Colonel Loring, joined him. The Mormons, however, were un- 
aware of this at the time, and supposing him to be on the march to 
Bridger, and by the same route he had gone out on, had been prepared 
to receive him. The following order, with three affidavits authenti- 
cating it, was found among the papers of the late ex-Chief-Justice Titus, 
of Arizona, formerly chief-justice of Utah : 


“8 Orpzr. 
Setecat keg “ Saur Lake Ory, April 19, 1868. 


‘‘ The officer in command of the escort is hereby ordered to see that every man 
is well prepared with ammunition, and to have it ready at the time you see these 
teamsters a hundred miles from the settlements. President Young advises that 
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they should be all killed to prevent their returning to Bridger to join our enemies. 
Every precaution should be taken, and see that not one escapes. Secrecy is re- 
quired. 
“By order of General Daniel H. Wells. 
‘‘ JAMES FERGUSON, 
‘“t Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 


Had this order been consummated, it would indeed have been | 
another Mountain Meadows massacre; but even had Loring and his 
command not joined Marcy, it is very doubtful whether the Mormons 
could have completely overwhelmed the latter. Marcy had intended, 
on reaching the neighborhood of the Mormon settlements, to send out 
a day’s march ahead his hunters and scouts, so as to discover the pres- 
ence of the Mormons first, and then turn the tables on them by stam- 
peding their animals and breaking up their camps. On April 30 the 
entire command started for Bridger. The remainder of the march was 
without an incident worthy of note. Grass and game were found in 
abundance, and on June 9 he entered Fort Bridger with his command 
in condition to proceed at once to Salt Lake City. The following letter 
will show what the War Department thought of this expedition : 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, New York, May 29, 1858. 

‘‘ Srr,—I am instructed by the general-in-chief to say to you, in reply to your 
letter of the 29th of March (reporting your movements), that the unconquerable 
energy, patience, and devotedness to duty displayed by yourself and the command 
intrusted to your skillful guidance and direction, have been highly appreciated by 
himself, and that the unusual sufferings and hard labor to which the troops were 
exposed in accomplishing their arduous march in the depth of winter, has been 
known to the whole country by the public press. . . . The general-in-chief will not 
fail to commend your admirable conduct to the special notice of the War Depart- 
ment. 

‘‘T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘“* (Signed) GrorcGE W. Lay, 
‘¢ Tieutenant-Colonel, A. D. C. 

“To Captain R. B. Marcy, Fifth Infantry.”’ 


General Johnston published a commendatory order on this expedi- 
tion to his command, and the Secretary of War, in his annual report 
for 1858, called the especial attention of Congress to it, and to Captain 
Marcy. 

W. R. Hamitton, MS., 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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“JOHN NELSON’S REFORMATION.” 


“T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 


Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
—In Memoriam. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was evident to everybody in the garrison, and particularly to the 
ladies, that Lieutenant Nelson was going to the dogs. Not rapidly, 
boisterously, or ostentatiously, but in the same manner in which he did 
everything else,—quietly, gentlemanly, but surely. It is hard to say 
how the rumor first originated. Whether it was due to the fact that 
he had hypothecated his accounts to help a man of the regiment out of 
a pecuniary hole, or that he had been known to lose two hundred 


dollars at poker in one sitting, or possibly his unfortunate remark of 
“D—n matrimony!” made at the club one day without any apparent 
reason or cause, or even his sudden determination to cut the hops, it 
was hard to say; but be that as it may, the one fact was patent,— 
Nelson was going to the dogs, and poor old John himself seemed 
totally unconscious of the fact. 

But why? that was the all-important question—Why? Mrs. 
Berding, the wife of the commanding officer, and an accepted authority 
on most all post matters, hinted somewhat mysteriously of unrequited 
affection, but as her daughter was the only eligible girl in the garrison, 
the idea was contemptuously scouted by the other ladies. 

But why ? 

Mrs, Abstract, the quartermaster’s wife, remarked that she thought 
it must be Voucher (her sole idea of misery); but even this failed to 
satisfy her hearers ; and Mrs. Stout, the adjutant’s wife, who resembled 
“Mr, F.’s Aunt” in “ Little Dorrit,” inasmuch as her remarks were 
always apropos of nothing, astonished the little coterie by suddenly ex- 
claiming, “ He is still a second lieutenant.” 

This being an indisputable fact, no one ventured to assert to the 
contrary, and Mrs. Stout, with a satisfied look at the other ladies, went 


on with her sewing. 
The above conversation took place in Mrs. Berding’s sitting-room, 
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where most all the ladies had assembled to drink tea, sew, and discuss 
garrison events. 

Presently Mrs. Abstract, who was sitting near one of the windows, 
gave a little shriek, and then, in explanation to the looks directed at 
her, exclaimed,— 

“ Here he comes down the walk now.” 

There was a general cessation of work and talk, and all rushed to 
the window to get a glimpse of the man they had seen most every day 
for the past five years, but who now suddenly acquired a new interest 
in their eyes. 

“The poor, dear, bad man, he is going to the dogs.” There was 
not much in John Nelson’s appearance to warrant the assertion, as he 
came leisurely down the walk in front of “ Officer’s Row.” 

He was about twenty-eight or thirty years old, tall, slim, and well 
built, and scrupulously neat in his dress, and though his face bore a 
somewhat worried look, there was something about it that was attrac- 
tive and winning. 

There was not the heavy lid, the bloated face of the drunkard ; the 
restless, eager eye or nervous manner of the gambler; he looked 
exactly what he was, a quiet, well-bred gentleman. 

“ H’m, he doesn’t look any different to me,” said pretty Nellie 
Berding, who really had a decided liking for Mr. Nelson ; “ he doesn’t 
look half as badly as Mr. Winters ;” but the ladies all exchanged 
meaning glances, while Mrs. Stout was heard to mutter, “ He is still a 
second lieutenant.” 

Nelson, utterly oblivious of the interest he was exciting, passed 
leisurely along the row until he came to the hall, a dilapidated old 
building, generously set aside by the commanding officer for the 
bachelors, and to which fact he, the K. O., often patronizingly referred, 
and after surveying the aviary over from the porch for a few minutes, 
opened the hall door and disappeared from view. 

His quarters, consisting of two rooms, were on the ground floor, 
and quite comfortably furnished. The front room, by courtesy termed 
the parlor, contained a rug, desk, table, lounge, a few easy-chairs, and 
a well-filled’ book-case, and one’s attention was almost immediately 
attracted by a rather ambitious oil-painting, labelled “His answer,” 
and signed, in large letters, “ Hansell.” 

Hansell was one of the bachelors of the regiment, and a great 
admirer of Nelson. 

He was a generous, susceptible, and rather confidential sort of a 
fellow with a weakness for “ Art.” 

“ His answer,” representing a rather wooden-faced man gorgeously 
arrayed, haughtily looking at a young woman (more wooden-faced if 
possible) who, in the agony of rejection, was copiously shedding tears of 
immense proportion, was his masterpiece, and understood (sub rosa, of 
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course, as he told everybody) to have been an actual incident in his life. 
There was a fire burning lazily in the grate, and as Nelson pulled his 
comfortable chair in front of it, his eyes lighted on the masterpiece, the 
contemplation of which brought an amused smile to his face, lighting 
it up wonderfully. Only for a moment, and the smile left his face, 
and the old wearied look crept into his eyes. 

Could Mrs. Berding have been right after all ? 

Was it a case of unrequited affection? Hardly,—for in all his 
service with the regiment he had never been specially attentive to any 
one woman. 

Voucher? Not even an animated correspondence with any of the 
staff bureaus. 

His promotion was clearly in sight,—a year or so would bring to 
him the much-coveted bar ; so even Mrs. Stout’s random shot was wide 
of the mark. 

If Nelson himself had been asked to explain the cause.of his dis- 
content, I don’t think he could have given any particular reason for 
it. It was, as he replied to one of Hansell’s questions, a few days 
before,—“ What’s the matter with me? Well, I don’t know. I’m 
simply tired of almost everything,—ennuied, bored, lack of interest.” 
And Hansell, who was never blue or out of spirits, looking at him in- 
tently for a few minutes, said, “‘ Get a wife, old man ;” and thinking he 
had satisfactorily arranged matters, sauntered home. 

Nelson’s life in the army had been very much like that of the 
average bachelor. During the first few years, while on the frontier, 
he had lived in a careless, happy-go-lucky sort of a way: there was 
lots of field service in the summer, and the winters were devoted to 
the usual amusements of a frontier post. However, when the regiment 
came East time began to hang heavily on his hands. Most of the men 
he cared for had married within the last few years; and though they 
were always glad to see him, the old feeling of comradeship had sort 
of faded away. And the youngsters lately joining? Well, they were 
either married or engaged, and thought of little else but quarters and 
the cost of commissaries and fuel. 

The men necessarily lived alone a good deal ; and solitude is never 
especially conducive to happiness or contentment, particularly in a 
garrison. 

In some of his dark moods Nelson imagined the people of the regi- 
ment had changed very much, and in many ways not altogether for the 
better, while, on the other hand, the regiment hardly knew what to make 
of Nelson’s line of conduct. ‘“ He’s not the same fellow at all,” his old 
comrades would say ; “ he’s moody, irritable, and unsociable,””—and, no 
doubt, they were partly right. 

One day, in a sudden burst of confidence, he spoke of the matter to 
Hansell, while they were sitting together in Nelson’s quarters. 
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“ Changed ?” said that doughty warrior ; “I don’t think so, Jack. 
Why only last night, in the club-room, Captain O’Kelley told that old 
story of his about Gettysburg, and Captain Rawls entered the same red 
objections. They argued for an hour or two, and I can almost swear 
used the very same phrases they have been using for the last five years, 
—that I know of. Changed ?—well, I wish they would change their 
stories.” 

“You don’t or won’t understand me, Hansell,” Nelson replied. 
“T mean the people don’t seem to be the same; they’re not as sociable 
as formerly ; they have grown selfish, and seem to care for no one but 
themselves ; the old feeling has entirely died out,—don’t you think so?” 

“T tell you what it is, old man,” Hansell answered, “you need a 
wife. Matrimony, old boy ; matrimony is the great bracer,—which, by 
the way, reminds me that Mrs. Berding expects her niece in a few 
days,—beautiful, accomplished, rich, and fancy. 


‘‘ Beautiful, accomplished, rich, and fancy free,— 
At least I imagine so,—and if she isn’t, she ought to be. 


“ By Jove, Jack, there’s a rhyme!” he continued, quite pleased with the 
unintentional jingle,— 


“‘ Beautiful, accomplished !”’ 


But Nelson, apparently oblivious of the beauty of the impromptu,poem, 
paid no attention to it, but sat there silent and moody, his thoughts 
evidently far away, which caused Hansell to remark, later on, to Mrs. 
Abstract, quite confidentially and with many knowing looks,— 

“ Poor old Nelson, he’s breaking fast, very fast, indeed.” 


Tos, H. WILson, 
Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN ARMOR. 


Wirs the building of our “New Navy” many subjects spring into 
prominence, and, although they have been thoroughly and patiently 
studied by our officers through the long period of inactivity now 
closing, yet they are being more thoroughly investigated, and each 
detail is being more minutely worked out than ever before. 

Of the question of the distribution of armor, of what class of ships 
should be armored, of inclined versus vertical armor, and of the various 
forms of cellulose armor, I will not speak. I shall give a description 
of steel and iron armor, its manufacture and tests. 

Americans have had very little war experience with armor, and none 
with steel armor. The “ Merrimac,” Confederate ironclad, was not 
protected with railroad iron, as some suppose, but had four inches of 
wrought-iron on her sides. This armor was composed of 1- and 2-inch 
plates, there being, in places, four 1-inch plates, in others, two 2-inch 
plates. The iron was backed by oak planking three to four inches 
thick, and back of this were 12-inch oak timbers, the whole being in- 
clined at an angle of sixty degrees. Most of the monitor turrets were 
composed of 1-inch wrought-iron plates, sometimes to a thickness of 
thirteen inches. This is known as laminated armor. 

It was found that a solid wrought-iron plate of 12-inch thickness 
had about thirty-three per cent. more resisting power than a lami- 
nated plate of the same thickness. The greatest thickness of wrought- 
iron plates of guaranteed quality was about twelve inches, and if 
greater resistance was required, two or more plates were used. It is 
necessary to fit the surfaces accurately together, and as this is very 
difficult and costly, the expedient was tried of sandwiching. Sand- 
wiching consists in interposing a layer of wood between the plates. 

European countries have been making armor from various designs 
and under various processes, and the question has been boiled down so 
that there remains but three principal forms of armor, the alloy, as 
nickel-steel, the all-steel, and the compound. Wrought-iron was, at 
one time, the only material deemed suitable, but since about 1876 
steel has been used, and has steadily grown in favor. Compound and 
forged steel armor are now said to give twenty-nine per cent. more 
resisting power than wrought-iron of the same thickness. 
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Compound armor is manufactured at present under two principal 
patents, that of J. D. Ellis and that of George Wilson. The method 
employed by Ellis, in making compound plate, is to. place the forged 
steel plate on the wrought-iron plate, keeping them separate by a wedge 
frame of steel around three sides, and placing small blocks of steel at 
various points near the middle of the plates. These blocks are called 
distance blocks. After covering all the exposed steel surfaces with 
gannister, the plates are put in a furnace and heated to a welding heat. 
They are then lowered into a vertical iron pit with the open side upper- 
most. The plates are held in position by hydraulic rams, which also 
prevent bulging. Molten steel is then poured into the space between 
the plates, and after this has solidified, the whole plate is placed under 
a hydraulic press and reduced about twenty per cent. in thickness. 
The plate is then passed through the rolls, bent, planed, fitted, tem- 
pered, and annealed. Brown & Co. are the leading manufacturers of 
compound plate under the Ellis patent. 

The method employed by Wilson, in making compound plate, is to 
heat a wrought-iron plate to the required temperature, and place it in | 
an iron mold. The mold is then lowered in a vertical position into a 
pit. Molten steel is then poured in and forms the hard face of the 
plate. After solidifying, the whole plate is pressed, passed through 
the rolls, bent, planed, fitted, tempered, and annealed. Cammel & Co. 
are the leading manufacturers of compound plate under the Wilson 
patent. In 1887, Wilson took out a patent for an improvement in his 
process of making compound plates. In this method of manufacture 
he takes a wrought-iron fibrous plate, fifteen inches thick, built up 
from a number of thin plates. While hot from the forging press, he 
places this plate in an iron mold about twenty-eight inches deep, and 
upon it runs “ingot iron” to a depth of thirteen inches. After solidi- 
fying, the plate, which is twenty-eight inches thick, is reheated and 
rolled down to eighteen inches. This is the iron backing, and it is 
again heated and put in the iron mold, when a layer of hard steel is 
run on the exposed face of the original wrought-iron plate to a depth 
of eight inches. This makes a plate twenty-six inches thick. It is 
taken from the mold, reheated, rolled, hammered or pressed down to 
twenty inches. After cooling, it is planed, bent, and fitted as desired, 
then tempered and annealed. The steel face of compound plates 
usually contains about seven-tenths of one per cent. of carbon, but a 
much higher per cent. has been used. 

The all-steel plates are now made most successfully by Schneider & 
Co., of Le Creusot, France. The ingots are cast with twenty-five per 
cent. sinking head and are cubical in form. The porter bar is attached 
to a head on one side of the ingot. By means of a crane with a curved 
jib, which gives springiness under the hammer, the ingot is thrust into 
the heating furnace. From there it is taken to'the one-hundred-and- 
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twenty-ton hammer, under which it is worked down to the required 
shape. A seventy-five-ton ingot requires about eight reheatings before 
being reduced to shape. It is then passed through the rolls, bent, 
planed, fitted, tempered, and annealed. The edges of the plate are 
trimmed by large, powerful slotting machines or circular saws; the 
latter, however, operate in exactly the same manner as a slotter, except 
that there is no return motion to the tool. Each tooth of the saw is 
but a slotting tool, and these teeth are, by screws, rendered capable of 
being nicely adjusted in the circumference of the saw. 

The greatest thickness of steel plate, yet made, is twenty-two inches, 
having a length of twelve feet and a width of eight feet. It is claimed 
that the Creusot Works can make a plate thirty-two inches thick and 
weighing one hundred and twenty tons. These plates usually contain 
about forty-five hundredths of one per cent. of carbon, and the outer 
surface is slightly harder than the back. 

The nickel-steel plate consists of an alloy of steel and nickel, the 
amount of the latter being about 3.24 per cent. in recently-manufactured 
plates. The possibility of obtaining greater tenacity from such an 
admixture has been a subject of study for several years, and Schneider 
& Co., of Le Creusot, found that the tensile tests of certain combina- 
tions of nickel with steel were very satisfactory, and the ballistic tests 
gave very promising results. 

The manufacture of nickel-steel plates is exactly like that of the 
all-steel plates, with the addition of putting in the required charge of 
nickel in the melting furnace. 

The testing of armor-plates consists in determining the chemical 
analysis of specimens taken at different depths from the surface, in 
determining the physical qualities of specimens taken longitudinally, 
transversely, and possibly vertically, and the ballistic test. Specifica- 
tions for these different tests are constantly undergoing change, and it 
would be impossible to state, with exactness, what the requirements are 
or will be in the near future. The ballistic test is the important one, 
and is made by taking one plate of a group and subjecting it to the fire 
of a suitable gun. The other tests are simply to insure, as far as prac- 
ticable, that all the other plates of the group are similar to and are 
capable of standing as severe a ballistic test as the test-plate. 

The following will give an idea of the ballistic test as prescribed 
by the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department. The test-plate, irrespec- 
tive of its thickness, is to be backed by thirty-six inches of oak or other 
substantial wood. Near the middle region of the plate an equilateral 
triangle will be marked, each side of which will be three and a half 
calibres long. The lower side of the triangle will be horizontal. Three 
shots will be fired, the points of impact being the extremities of the 
triangle, as nearly as possible. The velocity of the shot will be such 
as to give the projectile sufficient energy to just pass through a wrought- 
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iron plate of equal thickness to the test-plate, and through its wood 
backing. The velocity can be calculated by the Gavre formula : 


f V? = 3507E? + 22654644 


p=the weight of the projectile in pounds, 

a =the diameter of the projectile in inches. 

V=the velocity, at impact, of the projectile in feet per second. 
=the thickness of the backing in inches. 

e= the thickness of the armor-plate in inches. 
Using the above formula we get the following table : 


! 
TARGET. 


Velocity Total 
of 


Gun with 
service shot. impact. 


at 
Plate. Backing. i jf Ft. seconds.| impact. 
Inches. Inches. 


energy 





6-inch B. 
6-inch B. 
8-inch B. 
8-inch B. 
8-inch B. 
8-inch B. 


1389 1,887 
1528 1,619 
1213 2,550 
1308 2,966 
1899 8,390 
1489 8,839 
1247 5,386 
1315 5,987 
1381 6,608 
1215 8,699 
1269 9,710 
1882 | 10,454 
1374 | 11,124 
1425 | 11,965 
1476 | 12,887 


10-inch B. 
10-inch B. 
10-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
12-inch B. 
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No projectile or fragment of the plate or projectile must get wholly 
through the plate and backing. The plate must not break up or give 
such cracks as to expose the backing, previous to the third shot. 

During September last, a very interesting test of armor-plates was 
made at Annapolis, Md. Three plates were submitted to ballistic test, 
a compound Wilson, an all-steel Creusot, and a nickel-steel Creusot. 
Without going into the details of the test, it will be sufficient to state 
that the compound plate fared very badly and was practically destroyed, 
and, all things considered, the nickel-steel gave slightly better results 
than the all-steel plate. The composition was: all-steel plate: carbon 
.33 per cent., silicon .14 per cent., maganese .50 per cent. Nickel-steel 
plate: carbon .27 per cent., silicon .26 per cent., maganese .50 per 
cent., nickel 3.24 per cent., and the face of the compound plate had 
about .75 per cent. of carbon. 

Though the tests were extremely just to each plate, and the compound 
plate came out badly, yet this does not prove, as some would have us 
believe, that the compound plate is worthless. In many previous tests 
made abroad the compound plate has stood well, and it is very ably 
advocated as the best plate by many experts. 
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It is thought that the nickel-steel plate may be improved by slightly 
increasing the amount of carbon and nickel in it. 

In considering the results of ballistic tests, the points to be noted 
are the striking energy of the projectile, the diameter of the projectile, 
the shape of the head of the projectile, the physical qualities of the 
projectile, the thickness of the plate, the size of the plate, the thickness 
of the backing, and the material and bracing of the backing. A varia- 
tion in any one of these items will vary the result. 

With Europe’s experiments and experiences at hand, with steel men 
ready to undertake the manufacture of plates from any of the mentioned 
designs, and with able officers to conduct experiments, there is no 
reason why the United States should not lead in the race for the most 
efficient armor. 

F. R. BRAINARD. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


“‘ ALL over the Continent,” says the London Spectator, “ armies, which 
fifty years ago would have been considered great, have been called out 
for exercise in imitation of war. In France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Russia nearly half a million of men are in the field ‘mancu- 
vring,—that is, practicing the movements which would be necessary 
in an actual campaign. These movements must be useful, or states 
would not go to such expense; and, indeed, even outsiders can see that 
though victory in actual war depends on qualities like courage, not 
tested in its imitation, still the manceuvres must reveal any want of 
tactical capacity in the generals in command, any defects in the march- 
ing powers of the soldiers, and, above all, any imperfections in the 
commissariat arrangements and the supply of material. ‘The generals 
in command and the statesmen present watch these details with keen 
eyes, and one wonders whether they ever reflect upon a more important 
point still, the question whether these living machines will always con- 
tinue to obey disagreeable orders from above. . . . In two of the great 
states the nationalities in the army exceed a dozen in number; and in 
three a large percentage belong to races, the Poles especially, whom 
their governments consider, with reason, more or less disaffected and 
indisposed, if they did as they liked, to enter the national army. Yet 
the governments trust these armies thus forced into the ranks, thus dis- 
ciplined, and thus paid, without hesitation, give their unpleasant orders 
in perfect security of obedience, and build up administrative and even 
social systems upon the calculation that the submissiveness will endure 
forever. Will it? 

“ We should say, on the whole, that it would. The a priori argu- 
ment, drawn from the unpleasantness of the life, seems to have no 
value at all. Life, for the majority of men, is always a scene of mo- 
notonous.endurance ; and the young soldier, while he obeys orders, is 
probably not much worse off than the young peasant or the young 
artisan, is better clothed, better housed, and enjoys an exemption from 
care which has, for the majority of human beings, something of the 
nature of a holiday. . . . The majority of the conscripted soldiers do 
not describe themselves in after-life as unhappy, and though universal 


suffrage reigns alike in Germany and France, and in the latter country 
Vox. V. N.S.—No. 1. 6 
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is effectively sovereign, no movement for the abolition of the conscription 
has ever taken effective hold even of the peasantry, any more than it did 
in anciént Rome, where also the conscription reigned, and a savage dis- 
cipline, and the soldier was hardly ever paid any regular wages. Thou- 
sands must hate the service for one cause or another, but they submit 
to it as a necessity falling upon all men in all countries, except, indeed, 
America and England, which are outside the natural order of things. 
Opinions hostile to regular armies are laid aside for the time, and ques- 
tions of creed or nationality in peace-time do not come to the surface. 
“We fancy that in war-times nationality is of importance ; at least, 
the best explanation we ever read of Jena is that at the time Poles 
formed half the Prussian army, and Napoleon was the Polish idol, from 
whom they hoped all things ; while it was said, after Sadowa, that the 
Austro-Italians were taken prisoners very easily; but nationality does 
not lead to ordinary mutiny. Above all, discipline, and especially 
military discipline, has a constraining force of its own, which seems 
hardly to yield to any other impulse. That force is based, no doubt, 
in the last resort, as all government is, on terror; but it is also based, 
as most government is, on approval, on the feeling of the soldier that 
it is this, and nothing else, which separates him from the civilian, and 
makes him for certain purposes definitely his superior. We see no 
reason why this force, which has outlasted a hundred changes in 
civilization, and which is equally felt by all ranks of men, should ever 
die away. A desire for more personal comfort may spread in a 
modern army, as it did in the Roman, lightening the load the legionary 
had to carry, and altering the quality of his food ; but we suspect that 
while the conscription falls on all, it will be endured, and will yield 
armies sufficiently obedient, even after defeat, which, indeed, dissolves 
discipline much less than one would expect. Prussian discipline re- 
vived after Jena, as Austrian discipline survived Sadowa, while French 
discipline has rarely been so strict, except under the first Napoleon, as 
it is now. A Spanish regiment in revolt maintains its internal dis- 
cipline sternly; and in the only great English mutiny of modern 
times, the company’s Europeans, though in open revolt, doubled all 
ordinary punishments on the common soldier. Anything may happen 
to confound calculation, but we see no reason to believe that military 
discontent will, within any time worth speculating about, be a trouble 
in European states. The prevalent English notion that armies have 
in modern times been frequently refractory, rests upon very little evi- 
dence. There have been, and will be again, instances of insubordina- 
tion, or even mutiny, just as there have been riots in civil life; but 
outside Spain, during a particular period, soldiers have almost always 
obeyed the constituted authority. They did not, for a moment, during 
the French Revolution, when society itself seemed dissolved, and the 
military chests were empty; but Napoleon was never troubled by his 
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wonderfully composite army, and since his time no French regiment 
has disobeyed the authority it is legally bound to obey, which is not, 
we may remark, the government, but its own military superior. 
Ney’s men were strictly obeying orders when they followed him into 
the wrong camp, and Louis Napoleon was commander-in-chief when 
he acted against the Assembly. The ‘army’ is, we suspect, a force 
which will last in every state in Europe, rendering insurrection almost 
impossible ; or if it disappears, it will be under laws emanating from 
the regular civil power. It is conceivable, if Russia ever became a 
non-military state, that the peoples everywhere might transmute the 
standing armies into armies on the Swiss plan, which is that of train- 
ing all youth, but leaving them at home; but movements to that end 
within the armies themselves are exceedingly improbable. They have- 
always been easy, for the soldiers are irresistible, and have only to 
disperse to bring the system to an end ; but they have never done it, 
and we can conceive of no new idea or set of circumstances which 
would induce them to do it. The professional soldier survived the 
diffusion of Christianity, and may be found to survive the diffusion of 
Socialism, if that repellent faith is to be the new creed of the world. 
China alone has almost succeeded in doing without him, and there is 
about as much misery and as much wickedness in China as anywhere 
in the world.” 


The arguments, pro and con, multiply space in regard to the neces- 
sity of sails for the training of seamen, as well as for enabling cruisers 
to keep the sea without “dodging from port to port, like a scared dog” 
(to use the quaint expression of an old sailor-man to the writer). We 
have heard Admiral Luce’s argument in the proceedings of the Naval 
Institute, that, as our floating force is and probably will be small, we 
must make up for it in quality; and that thorough seamanship can 
only be acquired by training in vessels which can use sails. 

In the English service, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, admiral of the fleet, 
entertains the same views, and puts them forth with no uncertain 
sound. As a contemporary remarks, “It is the trained athlete who 
enjoys the greatest immunity from aggression;” and so a perfectly- 
trained personnel and a few excellent ships, in the best order, will 
always command respect, even from a more powerful neighbor. The 
United Service Gazette, in speaking of the subject of training, says: 
“ Formerly, the best and most thorough school of training for the 
young seaman was on board the merchant sailing ship, engaged in 
foreign trade. .°. . A youngster’s first tussle with a royal in a fresh 
breeze will long live in the memory of the man. Also, no one can 
deny that what may be called the school of the topman on board a 
man-of-war is, or at least at one time was, one of the most difficult and 
perilous that could be undertaken by men in time of peace. Sea-faring 
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people whose duties rarely, if ever, carry them above the vessel’s rail 
are often appalled by the dangers of the sea. But the ‘common 
sailor,’ who has been trained aloft, is cool and self-possessed in the 
presence of imminent danger, and works as only brave and hardy men 
long accustomed to danger can work, and the sails are reefed or furled 
and safety insured through his courage and endurance. . .. The 
school of the topman was, literally, the school of danger, and it pre- 
pared the man-of-war’s man, as no other school could, for his duties at 
the gun. The gun-captain, above all, must be possessed of those very 
qualities which were the product of the severe training of topmen,— 
physical courage, self-possession, endurance, and the automatic move- 
ments due to habitude. Battle is only another form of danger, and, 
as he has but one life, it makes little difference to him whether he 
loses it at the hands of the enemy or through the perils of the sea.” 

The writer then goes on to show that the steam-vessels of the 
mercantile marine of to-day have not the kind of men just described, and 
that, “in Admiral Luce’s opinion, the suggested system of training an 
apprentice in barracks on shore, where he is perfected in infantry 
drill, with a little marline-spike seamanship thrown in, to be followed 
by a short time on board a steam practice-ship, and to end in a ship 
with military masts, where the instruction as an infantryman and a 
marine artillerist is continued ad infinitum, will produce a trained man, 
the difference between whom and the deck-hand of a steamer is one of 
degree only. Neither one is a sailor, or possessed of the admirable 
characteristics of the sailor, while the sphere of action of both is con- 
fined to the deck. The trained man is the superior in general intelli- 
gence, orderly habits, discipline, and knowledge of arms; but ‘he is 
not a sailor.’ 

“Strong arguments exist for again fitting masts and square yards 
to men-of-war, and many believe that full sail power will be the final 
verdict for war ships designed for service in distant seas. If this takes 
place, then the demand for sailors will continue. The object of naval 
training, such as we are now to consider, is to produce a man who, to 
the fine qualities of the sailor, adds skill in the use of the high-power 
guns of the present day,—prime seamen, cool in the face of danger, 
courageous, and withal capital shots. The highest expression of the 
trained man is to be found in the able seaman and expert gunner 
combined. . . . No artificial method can take the place of actual 
experience atsea. It has been objected that service on board an obsolete 
sailing ship is no preparation for duty on board a modern steam-cruiser. 
This is a great mistake. The handling of a sailing ship at sea, under 
all the varying conditions of wind and weather, stimulates the faculties 
as no other experience can. ... Of two officers, in other respects 
equal, that one will ntake the best steamer officer who has had the most 


experience in sailing ships.” 
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On the other hand, it may be urged that the old-fashioned “ Jacky” 
who could do anything, from reefing a topsail in a gale of wind 
to mending a sail or a pump; and his officer, who could make a 
flying-moor from all studding-sails, or back and fill up a tideway, 
are not required in these days of steam. To get a ship under way 
the engineer force may be every man employed, but all who are really 
required on deck are the few hands to bring to on a steam capstan, 
a man at the lead, a man at the wheel, and an officer of the deck to 
direct operations. 

In a second article upon this important subject the United Service 
Gazette remarks: “Much as we sympathize with these views, and 
strong as are the arguments in their favor, yet we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that the gradual extinction of sail-power in fast 
cruisers, and the introduction of sailless armor-clads into our fleets, 
proves that younger men look with hope to the future, and venture 
to ask if it be true that the only preparation for war is to be found 
in knowing how to ‘reef, hand, and steer,’ with some infantry 
drill thrown in. There is no reason to believe that the soldier will be 
any less a soldier because he carries a magazine rifle, and does not fight 
shoulder to shoulder as in days gone by. If the sailor of to-day differs 
from the sailor of Nelson’s time, it is because he is a better man, not in- 
ferior physically, certainly superior mentally, and in fighting capacity 
as measured by the standard of the- present day. The school of the 
topman used to prepare the seaman for his duties at the gun physically, 
but with change of battery and change of method in working it these 
old duties have disappeared. A man-of-war is intended to fire her 
guns, and her men must shoot straight. The trained seaman-gunner 
of to-day is so vastly superior as a gun-captain to the old captain of the 
top that comparison is useless, All things being equal, the trained 
shot can beat the seaman at shooting; the eye is not made quicker, nor 
the brain more active by ‘lying out and passing the weather earing.’ If 
this were true, the best-taught practice would be sail and spar drill. No 
seaman is a good shot because he is a seaman, but because he individually 
has the aptitude for shooting, and with equal practice he would shoot just 
as well if he never went above the ship’s rail. One of the conclusions 
derived from the naval manceuvres shows it to be impossible to work 
a modern war ship with a crew which has had only a general training 
on some totally dissimilar and possibly obsolete vessel. . . . The sea- 
man of the present day must be able to steer and heave the lead, a good 
artillerist and a fair infantryman. It is far more important to have a~ 
good marksman at the lock-string than it was of old ; the opening range 
is greater, more money is thrown away when shots are wasted, and the 
guns are instruments of precision, admitting of a higher grade of 
marksmanship. Our great guns, small-arms, torpedoes, and electric 
lights all require men of a higher degree of intelligence than was the 
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old sailor. A great deal of sentiment is mixed up in this question, 
and if sails are retained in training cruisers there must also be modern 
equipments and modern weapons.” 

The New York Times, which pays attention to most things going on 
in the navy, in an article on the gunnery trial of the “ Philadelphia,” 
says : 
“ Tnasmuch as the good gunnery of the seaman during the War of 
1812 was due particularly to his training, as well as to his natural quali- 
fications, it would seem mandatory that aboard the mastless ships of the 
new navy some form of instruction should be adopted to assure the re- 
tention of good gunnery qualities. The spar and sail drill prepared the 
seaman in the past for gunnery instruction. It by no means made him 
necessarily a good gunner, but it was a great assistance. If sufficient 
gymnastic exercises can be devised to make up for the loss of work aloft, 
the same object will be attained. 

“ Lieutenant Meigs declares that ‘ before any man, otherwise suited 
to the place, should be made a gun-captain, he should have proved him- 
self a good “snap” shot with rifle and revolver.’ Here is a result to be 
obtained which will suggest at once to many officers a means of extended 
bodily exercise, for in attaining this end the men would be worked ashore, 
in small boats, and aboard ship. 

“ The gunnery work of the ‘ Philadelphia’ is encouraging. It shows 
that the efficiency of the crews aboard the mastless ships is by no means 
impaired by reason of the absence of spar and sail drill. But only later 
developments can demonstrate whether or not the present efficiency 
aboard the first of the mastless ships is due to the training of the sea- 
man in the old types of vessels. So long as hard exercise can be given 
to the men aboard the new ships, there should be no falling off in mus- 
cular development ; but just as soon as the seaman fails to be the man 
bodily that he has been in the past, then will our gunnery, renowned as 
it is, deteriorate. 

“The Navy Department prescribes drills and exercises for the ships 
of the navy. These drills are comparatively short. The right of sup- 
plementing them is left to the commanding officers. It is, accordingly, 
to the captains and commanders of the new navy that we must look for 
the maintenance of that high state of efficiency which ‘has so long char- 
acterized American war ships and American crews.” 

The truth probably is, that, as time goes on, there will be a middle 
course steered, which stands a chance of making fair sailors as well as 
' educated artillerists and mechanicians. 


One of the most significant things in regard to the Russian advance 
into Central Asia, and one which causes much solicitude to their natural 
antagonists, the English in India, is their ability to utilize the natives 
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of recently-subjugated countries, and to make good soldiers of them,— 
all-sufficient for carrying out the views of the dominant race. This has 
been most successfully done in the Caucasus, years ago, and now the 
likelihood is that the Russians will soon have a force in Asia indige- 
nous to the country and entirely distinct from their European army. 

Many of the troops that have heretofore been employed in those 
countries, and which have been recruited in European Russia, will be 
returned to the West, and, in consequence, will be more contented ; 
while the indigenous people will rapidly be turned into Russians. The 
ability with which the Russian officers utilize the natives of these 
newly-conquered countries is quite a lesson for other nations. Ina 
very comparatively short time they have done things considered either 
impossible, or else only to be accomplished in the course of generations. 
One of their remarkable works is the pacification of the powerful and 
warlike Turcoman tribe. It was only in the year 1881 that Skobeleff 
overcame their determined resistance and captured the works of Geok- 
Tépé. In 1890, they have there erected a monument commemorating 
his victory, in the presence of Turcoman troops who had already fought 
for Russia against the Afghans. In this faculty of assimilation is one 
great cause of the superiority of the Russians over the English in the 
struggle for the control of a great part of Central Asia,—they make 
their armies as they go. 

Who among us who can remember Algesiras as it was a generation 
ago,—Algesiras, in its old-world repose, basking in the sun by the 
waters of Gibraltar Bay,—where strangers never landed on its quaint 
Marina, except when the annual feast and fair drew all Andalusia, and 
all Gibraltar as well, to see the fierce Sierra bulls pour out their hot 
blood on the sand of the great Plaza,—who, we say, could believe that 
the steam-horse would ever snort there, to the perturbation of the sleek 
mules and strangely-clipped and dyed burros of that old-world region ? 
Yet there is a railroad there to-day. 

Still more strange is it to think of a railroad from Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem, with locomotives, made in Philadelphia, drawing Pullman cars 
across the plain of Sharon and up the Wadi Ali. 

Alas! the romance of the cavalcade of pilgrims,—the halt at Ram- 
leh, in the twilight, as the muezzin is calling to prayer,—the supper in 
the Greek convent, and the smoke on the flat stone roof, as we wait for 
the moon to rise,—the night ride up the gorge,—the halt for coffee, at 
the picturesque stone hut, served by the still more picturesque and 
grimy old Turk,—the melodramatic loosening of pistols in the belt of 
the dragoman, as we approach Abu Gosh, and his caution, in bated 
breath, “‘ Wery bad man here, gentleman, big tief!”—and then the 
early morning, and the sunrise over the walls of El Khuds,—Jerusa- 
lem the Golden! 
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And now, a railroad,—and, possibly, a parlor-car conductor and a 
colored “ porter,” announcing arrival. Cabs to meet the passengers, 
no doubt. But how they are to get through some of the streets passes 
understanding. 

We are reminded of Thackeray’s jingle (or was it Thackeray ?) 


“ Ease her! Stop her! 
Any passengers for Joppa ?”’ 


The papers which cracked so many jokes upon the voyage of the 
unfortunate Turkish frigate “ Ertogrul” must have a little spasm of re- 
morse, in view of the frightful calamity which that vessel suffered in 
Japanese waters. We see that the few survivors are to be sent home in 
a Japanese man-of-war, whose commander is to carry an order and a 
complimentary message from the Mikado in return for the grand cor- 
don of the Osmanié, sent him by the Sultan. We maybe pretty sure 
that the Japanese vessel will arrive in the Bosphorus “all right’”’ and 
on time; not making the Ulysses-like voyage of the unfortunate Turk. 
The “ Ertogrul” was a wooden vessel, and it was reported that, during 
her four months’ stay at Singapore, her officers wished to dock her, but 
that the English engineers refused to undertake the operation, on the 
ground that she was too tender. 

Her commander, Osman, was quite a young man, the son-in-law of 
Hassan Pacha, the Turkish Minister of Marine, and such was his 
interest that he would probably have risen rapidly to the highest rank, 
if he had lived. It is said that the English engineer of the “ Ertogrul” 
refused the responsibility of taking her on the voyage, so unfit was she, 
and that he resigned his place rather than go. In spite of this, reports 
were made that she was in perfect condition, and both the Sultan and 
Hassan Pacha must have been deceived. The result was the loss of 
over five hundred lives, a frigate and her armament, and a publication 
to the world of the bad condition of the Turkish naval administration, 
—which was hardly necessary, by the way. 

In the official ‘account of the disaster it is stated that the ship 
suffered from the effeets of the “evil eye,” having been so much ad- 
mired. 


After some serious threats, a little fighting, and much palaver, His 
Majesty of Dahomey, last autumn, consented to make peace with the 
French, yielding to them definitely the town of Kotonou and its 
dependencies, We say town, for no place on that coast can be called a 
port; and for purposes of anchorage all ports are much the same. 
Whydah remains, for the present, the property of the king. 

The French officers and men can now leave that detestable spot, 
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where the constant rolling of ships and the everlasting moist, damp 
heat prevent rest of a proper kind, day or night, and the sick-list grows 
almost as fast as the mold which flourishes upon everything capable 
of becoming moldy. The communication with the shore is rendered 
so uncertain by the fearful surf that any small number of men stationed 
there have not only climatic influences to struggle against, but may be 
attacked by hordes of natives without certainty of support from the 
naval force. They are literally “ between the devil and the deep sea,” 
and will be fortunate if no more wars arise, for such hostilities are of 
all others the least satisfactory to those actually engaged in them. 

In all this African business the French have made least noise about 
their doings; but it is a question whether they will not, in the end, 
come out of the great “grab” the best of the six or seven European 
nations who are “staking out claims” in the dark continent. Algeria 
and Senegal long theirs, the French line at present runs—undisputed, 
we believe—from the southeast angle of Tunis to Lake Tchad. The 
Sahara is far from being the desert of our childhood’s maps, and is 
yearly becoming more known, while projects for irrigation and com- 
munication are now well matured. 

On the south the French claim from a point on the middle Niger to 
Lake Tchad. One must take a map to realize spaces and distances ex- 
pressed by the mere mention of these points, and we see how, in the near 
future, they will need an outlet at the Bight of Berim, since the mouths _ 
of the river of that name have long been under English influence. On 
the west it is likely that France will ultimately claim the entire Sahara to 
the Atlantic as far north as Cape Blanco, as she already holds the coast 
between that point and her Senegambian possessions. The Spaniards 
hold a‘claim upon a portion of this coast, between Cape Blanco and 
Cape Bojador, and the English have a trading post at Cape Juby, and 
they will no doubt claim from there up to the Moroccan coast. 

Some day will come the great battle over Morocco, the “sick man” 
of the West, as his brother of Constantinople is of the Levant. 

A contemporary says: “The world has been wont to go to Africa 
time out of mind for slaves. But the world seems to be growing 
righteous now, and so, instead of taking the African, it is filling him 
with rum and saving him and taking his land.” 

The Indianapolis Journal remarks : 

“ France’s new African possessions make a connecting link to her 
possessions south and north of it. But in themselves they promise to 
develop great value. The French government has already decided to 
introduce a bill, when the Chamber of Deputies reconvenes, authorizing . 
the construction of a Trans-Saharan Railway to unite Algeria with her 
possessions south of the Sahara. The steady development which this 
foreshadows—a prodigious work—will, beyond doubt, well repay the 
effort. The Sahara is not the waste which the schools have inculcated 
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in the minds of youth. It is not ‘an ancient sea bed’ nor ‘a desert 
without water or inhabitants.’ Amid its waste and waterless spaces, 
which are, all told, much its smallest portion, it includes arable and 
inhabited land. Travelers have found evidences that the country was 
much more populous than it is now. Remains of large settlements 
have been discovered. 

“ The fact that the Sahara is less populous now than it once was is 
explained by the large emigration of Saharan peoples northward, and 
by the insecurity of life that has long existed because of the lawlessness 
and rivalries of the tribes and their religious wars. It has been proven 
that it is neither impossible nor difficult to cross the Sahara. Plenty 
of water is found along the great caravan routes to the Soudan, all but 
one of which lie within the area France now possesses. And so France 
is now invited to a profound development for her future in this new 
region. It is not this that would seem to be France’s greatest problem ; 
it is herself. A country in which population is at a stand-still, with a 
tendency towards decrease, and in which marriages are decreasing, con- 
fronts a situation more serious than any that a political problem may 
offer.” 


The Mannesmann process for fabricating metallic tubes is remarka- 
ble, even in these days of invention and application of well-known 
mechanical principles to the arts of both peace and war. The process, 
says the Revue du Cercle Militaire, is the result of patient research and 
experiment, extending over a space of thirty years. The house of 
Mannesmann has been for a long time celebrated for the manufacture 
of files, and the establishment is in the town of Remscheid, east of 
Dusseldorf, and north of Cologne. 

The new style of metallic tubes, either of steel or other metals, for 
gun-barrels, or for use in the arts, depends upon the following princi- 
ples: It is well known that in trying to rupture a metallic cylinder by 
longitudinal traction, there is first produced, provided the.metal be 
sufficiently ductile, a strangling or contraction at the point where the 
rupture will eventually take place. There is at that point of contrac- 
tion a retreat of the metal, the molecules of which, so to speak, flow or 
pass towards the extremities. The loss of the metal at that spot takes 
place at the surface of the cylinder, the interior remaining undisturbed 
until the final fracture, if the tension is continued. But if we suppose 
that, while the traction is in operation, the cylinder is submitted to an 
excessively rapid rotation upon its axis, the effect of this movement 
will be to throw the molecules towards the. exterior of the mass by 
centrifugal force. From that on the contraction and retreat of the 
metal, produced by the longitudinal traction, will take place from the 
interior to the exterior of the mass, so that in it will be produced a 
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cavity which, in consequence of the rapid rotatory movement, will have 
the form of an exact cylinder. 

Each metallic molecule being submitted to two forces, acting, the 
one parallel to the axis of the cylinder, the other tangentially to its 
circumference, their movement will be the resultant of the two forces, 
—that is to say, in a more or less prolonged helix, according to the 
relative degree of the two forces. It is unnecessary to go into a de- 
scription of the methods employed in a notice of this character. Of 
course the operation is performed upon the heated metal. For steel, ata 
bright red ; for bronze, copper, etc., at a dark red. Not only is the twist 
of fibre given to the metal, but its tenagity is said to be much increased. 

Of course, too, the uses of such tubes are innumerable, .but they 
are especially useful for military purposes. Not only the barrels, but 
parts of the stock of modern muskets may be thus manufactured. 
Field-pieces, or even larger ones, may be thus made of perfect bore, 
and extreme lightness combined with strength. Possibly, the writer 
in the Revue says, there are many other uses for these tubes yet un- 
thought of. For gun-carriages and kindred purposes their use is 
evident, as they combine lightness with great strength. In Germany 
the Mannesmann tubes have been used for lances, military telegraph 
and telephone poles, and other purposes; while it is also proposed to 
use them for pontoons and rafts, and for rails for military roads. For 
ship-building the uses of such strong, light material are evident. 


In spite of M. Weyl, and those of his way of thinking, the French 
authorities do not seem to be able to resist following the example 
of their neighbors across the channel and of their rather doubtful 
“friends,” the Italians, and are planning ironclads and cruisers of 
increased size. Like the English battle-ships, these vessels are to be 
provided with monster ordnance, and, like the English also, must, in 
consequence, be more or less unseaworthy ; while they are so cram full 
of machinery of various kinds that the engineers have scarcely room 
to approach and care for it, and light and ventilation and berthing- 
room are quite secondary considerations. 

It is, in the opinion of many competent judges, only a question of 
time when some fearful accident will occur to one of these great fight- 
ing machines, not necessarily of the kind which befell the “ Captain,” 
some years ago, but something which will be sure to expose the folly 
of overburdening them. They are really experiments at the present 
time, and as for the result of battle in them, when opposed by their 
like, that is something which no man may very safely predict. 

In regard to cruisers things are a little more evident, and the 
results more capable of prediction. Many of the types are good sea- 
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_ boats, and berth their ships’ companies easily, so that “health and 
comfort” are not sacrificed by a cruise in them. 

Great things are reported of the new Russian cruiser “ Pamiat 
Azor,” which is said to be the most complete of modern vessels of the 
kind, every modern improvement having been adopted in fitting her 
out. At present she is employed in conveying the Czarewitch and the 
Grand Duke George on a cruise to the ,East, which, it is said, will 
terminate upon our Western coast, after which the Imperial party 
may possibly cross the continent, and return home by the Atlantic. 

Great disappointment is said to have been felt by the English 
officers when she touched at Plymouth, on her way out, because she 
was not thrown open to thorough inspection. 


About a year ago the President, in his annual message, reeommended 
a provision for a naval reserve, by which, under proper supervision, 
a certain class of our merchant vessels should be so constructed as to be 
available in time of war for cruisers. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, vecailiaateial the 
creation of a reserve composed of ships’ officers and seamen. 

The necessity of a trained reserve of officers and seamen is very 
great, as any sudden demand would compel an immediate expansion of 
the small regular force now maintained by law. 

As the Secretary says: “The numerical strength of our army is 
not measured by the standing force, but by the trained militia behind 
it. The same should be true of the navy. The necessity is even 
greater in this branch of the service, because a naval militia must have 
a special naval training to render it efficient in case of emergency, and 
it must be drawn from a limited portion of the population.” 

After defining his ideas as to the least number of naval vessels we 
should possess, and their kind, he goes on to say that “cruisers have 
another and equally important function in the attack and defense of 
commerce. Any stanch vessel with a good coal capacity and the 
highest rate of speed, armed with a few rapid-firing guns, though built 
and used principally for commercial purposes, may, by certain adapta- 
tions in her construction, be readily available for this form of warfare. 
The fast transatlantic lines, nationalized in foreign countries, but sup- 
ported and maintained by American trade and American passengers,— 
many of them even owned by American citizens,—are a powerful factor 
in the naval force of the government whose flag they bear and at whose 
disposal they must place-themselves in time of war.” 

He then proceeds to suggest the “ creation” of such a fleet of specially- 
adapted vessels of American construction, owned here, and tending to 
make our merchant marine self-protecting. Of course, capital will not 
be drawn into such an enterprise unless sure of specific compensation 
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for the concessions it makes to the government in the adaptation of the 
vessels to the latter’s needs, and for the surrender of the privilege to use 
them when occasion arises. 

The nation at large, ignorant of the many things which are required 
to put a serviceable vessel afloat, fit for service, even without a trained 
man on board, is apt to hug itself in the delusion that American re- 
sources and energy can accomplish anything when the pinch comes. 
The time may come—and it may indeed come any day—when there 
will be a rude awakening from that dream, and we may have a hostile 
fleet demanding ransom from our great sea-board towns. 

Then will come a fearful howl. “ Why did you allow such a state 
of things?” Answered by “ We told you so!” 

The nation whose ships did us such a turn would in the end have 
to pay a fearful price for their amusement,—but, none the less, it might 
be done, and it behooves us to understand and realize it. Commodore 
Walker, less than a year ago, wrote in his report as chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation: “ Rapid mobilization may be said to be the leading 
naval question of the day, and the recent naval manceuvres abroad Lave 
given occasion for the frequent statement of the opinion that to readi- 
ness of ships and guns must be joined an equal readiness of trained 
men, to make any system of mobilization complete and effective.” 

Some hope of a nucleus of coast and harbor defense has been based 
upon the formation of a naval reserve, or organized body of naval 
battalions of volunteers, prepared for sudden emergencies. Some few 
companies are, we believe, in actual drill,—a most praiseworthy ex- 
ample to others,—and such bodies cannot fail, in case of need, to do 
yeoman service. 

It is said that there are in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
nearly eighty steam-yachts of respectable tonnage and, presumably, of 
fair speed. There,must be some of a like character on the Lakes and 
in the Gulf. The yachtsmen are often sneered at for the severely 
nautical style they assume,—“ Aping the navy,” it is called by some 
of those papers which criticise them. The reason why they “ ape the 
navy” is plain enough. It is because navy rules and customs are the best 
for practical use. Men who have to live on board ship soon find that out. 

A daily paper remarked, lately, that “if you see two gold-laced 
officers together, one more elaborately trimmed than the other, he will 
prove, upon inquiry, to be the yachtsman, and the plainer dressed of the 
navy.” 

That may or may not be so; so far as we know, it is not so, for naval 
officers are obliged to wear the distinguishing marks of rank, when on 
duty, and they must be, in the higher ranks, somewhat conspicuous in a 
country where other uniform is seldom seen except on conductors, 
policemen, and janitors. (Up to the time of the late war, by the way, it 
was impossible to get servants of cities or corporations to wear a “livery.” 
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Now it is just the other way ; they wear too much.) At any rate, these 
abused yachtsmen are manly men, and far more likely to do manly 
service, in case of need, than the people who hang about club windows, 
or promenade the shady side of a fashionable street. Our yachtsmen, 
properly drilled and armed, would make quite a formidable defensive 
force. The smallest of the New York Yacht Club’s steam-yachts is 
forty-nine feet long, and there are seventy-four larger ones. The 
“ Alva” is two hundred and fifty-two feet in length, and a power- 
ful vessel; the “ Namonna” is two hundred and seventeen; the 
“ Nourmahal” is two hundred and twenty-one feet long. Jay Gould’s 
“ Atalanta,” while not belonging to that club, is a fine and very fast 
ship, of two hundred and forty-eight feet in length; and there are 
many others, most of them of very considerable speed. The “Stiletto” 
was built for a yacht, and a sister boat of even greater speed was used 
as a yacht last summer. 

It rests with our yacht clubs to become, by means of powerful 
steam-yachts and rapid-fire guns, an important part of the defense of 
our coasts. 


Our army officers are by no means active politicians, and probably 
most of them take interest in tariffs only as they affect the purchasing 
power of their pay; but that does not seem to be the case beyond our 
northern border, if we may judge from the following, taken from a 


reliable daily paper : 

“Colonel Denison is a British warrior bold; he is also a member 
of the Canadian government, and, speaking the other day at Toronto 
in respect of the United States attempting to force the Dominion into 
accepting annexation by tariff pressure, he said : 

“<*T may say, in the name of the naval and military forces of 
Great Britain, that they (the United States) will enever be able to 
deliver the goods.’ 

“ A loyal Canadian journal which printed this warlike challenge, said 
in reference to the gallant colonel’s declaration, its remarks being 
addressed to the people of this country : 

“¢ Ponder it well, and you will see that it scatters the dreams 
of the annexationists to the winds.’ 

“ This latter sentence would have sounded more sonorous and dread- 
ful if, instead of ending with the ‘ winds,’ it had concluded with ‘the 
four winds of heaven.’ It would be, however, sufficiently terrible 
as it is if there were any annexationists in the United States who are 
lying around dreaming of annexing Canada by means of a tariff. 
Even Major McKinley is not doing it. He is not lying around at 
all; he is not dreaming at all; he is, on the contrary, on the stump, 
hustling around in the liveliest fashion to secure his very difficult re- 
election, without thinking for a moment of Canadian annexation or 
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British naval and military forces. For Colonel Denison himself it 
must be slightly annoying to have a Canadian liberal journal express 
non-belief in his authority to speak for the British army and navy, 
and to suggest that 

“Even Colonel Denison would hardly go to war with the United 
States, because—if such a thing were possible—the incidence of their 
fiscal regulations made it imperative that the Canadian provinces 
should become American States.’ 

“ Further, this liberal and very intelligent journal says : 

“Tt ought to be clear that to threaten the people of Canada, 
should they enter into negotiations for joining the Union, is not the 
way to strengthen the tie—a slight one—which binds them to the 
mother country.’ ” 

A gentleman who speaks “in the name of the naval and military 
forces of Great Britain” has not much elegance of diction, if he is 
reported correctly. Perhaps, however, he may be a musical colonel, 
or possibly a drum-major. “ Deliver the goods” sounds more like a 
“ drummer” than anything else. 


It is just as well that we refused any part in the Declaration of 
Paris, for the following, taken from a contemporary, shows just what 
such a convention would be worth in war-time : 

“Last month we gave a brief summary of the views of several 
writers in the United Service Magazine on the question of ‘ National 
Insurance,’ which Sir George Tryon raised. In the new issue, Cap- 
tain 8, Eardley-Wilmot, R.N., supporting Sir George’s plan, sets him- 
self to attack the position taken by Mr. Gibson Bowles, that ‘the one 
thing needful’ is to renounce the Declaration of Paris. He says truly 
enough that pressing the right of search might strain amicable relations, 
and easily overthrows Mr. Bowles’s contention that, if this concession 
to neutrals be not given up, we shall have no use for an increased navy. 
But the article seems to us, in this particular, to be inconclusive, for 
the writer assumes that privateering, apparently in any form, will not 
be revived, and says that the question of what is or may be declared 
contraband of war is not of much moment to us,—an opinion with 
which we imagine few will agree. Neither can the possibility of effec- 
tive blockade be settled by reference to our experience in 1815 and in 
the Crimean War, or even to the events of the American Civil War. 
Lord Charles Beresford takes stronger ground when he says that pri- 
vateering under another name will become absolutely necessary in time 
of war. He feels no great anxiety about the Declaration of Paris, 
believing that on an outbreak of hostilities it would be quite impossible 
to carry it out,—that it would not be worth the parchment it is written 
upon. Major G. 8S. Clarke, C.M.G., R.E., also assails the position of 
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Mr. Bowles, whom he cleverly contrives to array on the side of Sir 
George Tryon, as having indicated that there is nothing to fear except 
the underwriters. He considers that Sir George’s proposal exactly 
meets the exigencies of the case.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Bowles “comes up smiling,” in the United 
Service Magazine for October, still on the question of National 
Insurance,” and “trusts that Lord Charles will now feel convinced 
that the only possible, the only honorable, way of liberating ourselves 
from the Declaration of Paris, and of setting free the tremendous 
forces of which we can then dispose, is to denounce it and withdraw 
from it in time of peace.” 

The articles in the September number of the English United Service 
upon “ National Insurance,” by Captain S. Eardley- Wilmot, R.N., Major 
G. 8. Clarke, and Lord Charles Beresford, are all readable, but we should 
think the subject had been by this time sufficiently ventilated, and in a 
condition to be taken up by some one or by some body of people (such 
as a committee of the House of Commons) which had authority. The 
discussion shows a tendency to develop sarcastic remarks and recrimi- 
nation which can have no good effect. 

E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Cost of Wars. 
(From the San Francisco Chronicle.) 


In time of peace the statisticians count 
the cost of wars in men and money, 
which does not seem, however, to have 
any effect whatever in the way of pre- 
vention. The fact is, neither govern- 
ments nor peoples want war in the ab- 
stract, though there always exist latent 
jealousies and hatred, and the desire for 
advantages, which war alone can bring, 
that render it possible at any moment. 
You cannot make governments count 
their dead beforehand, though it is easy 
enough to count them afterwards, while, 
as for the prospective debt, a nation as- 
sumes it in advance as coolly as a farmer 
places a mortgage on his farm. 

According to the estimates of French 
and German statisticians, there have per- 
ished in the wars of the last thirty years 
2,250,000 men, while there has been ex- 
pended to carry them on no less than the 
inconceivable sum of $13,000,000,000. 
Of this amount, France has paid nearly 
$3,500,000,000 as the cost of the war with 
Prussia, while her loss in men is placed 
at 155,000. Of these, 80,000 were killed 
on the field of battle, 36,000 died of sick- 
ness, accidents, or suicide, and 20,000 in 
German prisons, while there died from 
other causes enough to bring the number 
up to the given aggregate. The sick and 
wounded amounted to 477,421; the lives 
of many thousands of whom were doubt- 
less shortened by their illness or injuries. 

According to Dr. Roth, a German au- 
thority, the Germans lost during the war 
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60,000 men killed or rendered invalid, 
and $600,000,000 in money, this being 
the excess of expenditure or of material 
losses over the $1,250,000,000 paid by 
France by way of indemnity. 

Dr. Engel, another distinguished Ger- 
man statistician, gives the following as 
the approximate cost of the principal 
wars of the Jast thirty years: Crimean 
war, $2,000,000,000 ; Italian war of 1859, 
$300,000,000 ; Prusso-Danish war of 1864, 
$35,000,000; War of the Rebellion, North, 
$5,100,000,000 ; South, $2,300,000,000 ; 
Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, $330,000,- 
000; Russo-Turkish war, $125,000,000 ; 
South African wars, $8,770,000; Afghan 
war, $13,250,000; Servo-Bulgarian war, 
$176 ,000,000. 

All these wars were murderous in the 
extreme. The Crimean war, in which few 
battles were fought, cost 750,000 lives, 
only 50,000 less than were killed or died 
of their wounds, North and South, dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. The 
figures, it must be remembered, are Ger- 
man, and might not agree precisely with 
American estimates. The Mexican and 
Chinese expeditions cost $200,000,000 
and 65,000 lives. There were 250,000 
killed and mortally wounded during the 
Russo-Turkish war, and 45,000 each in 
the Italian war of 1859 and the war 
between Prussia and Austria. In the 
other wars the loss of life was relatively 
less, which did not make either the men 
or money easier to part with in the more 
limited areas where they occurred. 

And this is but a part of the account- 
ing, since it does not include the millions 
expended during the last twenty years 
in maintaining the vast armaments of 
the European powers, the losses caused 
by the stoppage of commerce and manu- 
factures, and the continual derangement 
of industries bythe abstraction from use- 
ful employment of so many millions of 
persons held for a period of military ser-- 
vice extending from three to five years. 
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Heliotrope. 


Go, heliotrope, 
Unto my sweet and tell 
How like a harbinger of hope 
You come to dwell 
Near her, and pray to rest 
Upon her breast. 


Tell her for me, 
In whispers of perfume, 
_ How like the golden sun is she, 
To which your bloom 
Forever turns its face, 
Beseeching grace. 


Say, even so 
The blossom of my love 
Looks from its land of doubt below 
To her above, ‘ 
Waiting one word to slip 
Her scarlet lip. 


Then if you feel 
Her heart with joy beat fast, 
Or if with one sweet kiss she seal 
Your lips at last, 
And leave you stricken dumb 
Until I come: 


Seeing you there 
Upon her bosom, I 
Shall know what answer to my 
prayer 
She makes, and lie 
Beside you dumb with bliss, 
Sealed by her kiss. 
Frank DemMpsTER SHERMAN. 


Captain A. T. Manay, in his striking 
paper in the December Atlantic, entitled 
‘‘ The United States Looking Outward,”’ 
Says : 

‘Were our sea frontier as strong as 
it now is weak, passive self-defense, 
whether in trade or war, would be but a 
poor policy, so long as this world con- 
tinues to be one of struggle and vicissi- 
tude. All around us now is strife; ‘the 
struggle of life,’ ‘the race of life,’ are 
phrases so familiar that we do not feel 
their significance till we stop to think 
about them. Everywhere nation is ar- 
rayed against nation; our own no less 
than others. What is our protective 
system but an organized warfare? In 
carrying it on, it is true, we have only 
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to use certain procedures which all states 
now concede to be a legal exercise of the 
national power, even though injurious 
to themselves. It is lawful, they say, to 
do what we will with our own. Are 
our people, however, so unaggressive 
that they are likely not to want their 
own way in matters where their interests 
turn on points of disputed right, or so 
little sensitive as to submit quietly to 
encroachment by others in quarters 
where they have long considered their 
own influence should prevail ? 

‘« Our self-imposed isolation in the mat- 
ter of markets, and the decline of our 
shipping interest in the last thirty years, 
have coincided singularly with an actual 
remoteness of this’ continent from the 
life of the rest of the world. The writer 
has before him a map of the North and 
South Atlantic Oceans, showing the di- 
rection of the principal trade-routes and 
the proportion of tonnage passing over 
each; and it is curious to note what 
deserted regions, comparatively, are the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and 
the adjoining countries and islands. A 
broad band stretches from our north- 
ern Atlantic coast to the English Chan- 
nel; another as broad from the British 
Islands to the East, through the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, overflowing the 
borders of the latter in order to express 
the volume of trade. Around eithér 
cape—Good Hope and Horn—pass strips 
of about one-fourth this width, joining 
near the equator, midway between 
Africa and South America. From the 
West Indies issues a thread indicating 
the present commerce of Great Britain 
with a region which once, in the Napo- 
leonic wars, embraced one-fourth of the 
whole trade of the empire. The signifi- 
cance is unmistakable: Europe has now 
little interest in the Caribbean Sea. 

“When the Isthmus is pierced this 
isolation will pass away, and with it the 
indifference of foreign nations. From 
wheresoever they come and whitherso- 
ever they afterwards go, all ships that 
use the canal will pass through the 
Caribbean Sea. Whatever the effect 
produced upon the prosperity of the 
adjacent continent and islands by the 
thousand wants attendant upon maritime 
activity, around such a focus of trade 
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will centre large commercial and politi- 
cal interests. To protect and develop 
its own, each nation will seek points of 
support and means of influence in a 
quarter where the United States has 
always been jealously sensitive to the 
intrusion of European powers. The pre- 
cise value of the Monroe docrine is 
very loosely understood by most Ameri- 
cans, but the effect of the familiar 
phrase has been to develop a national 
sensitiveness, which is a more frequent 
cause of war than material interests; 
and over disputes caused by such feel- 
ings there will preside none of the calm- 
ing influence due to the moral authority 
of international law, with its recognized 
principles, for the points in dispute will 
be of policy, of interest, not of conceded 
right.” 


Love’s Rubicon. 
(From the Magazine of Art.) 


I KNEW a stream for flashing trout, 
For lights and shades and lyric tones, 
And lovers loitering about 
Its stepping-stones. 


The tuneful waters were not wide, 

The stepping-stones were only three,— 
A meeting place from either side 

For her and me. 


But one she would not ever cross 
Until that weird November day 

I asked once more; ’twas gain or loss 
In yea or nay. 


A graveness took her laughing lip 
And tender made her doubtful tones ; 

She was afraid lest she should slip 
Upon the stones. 


Almost I thought my cause was lost, 
When, lo, her caprice all foregone, 
She laid her hand in mine and crossed 
Love’s Rubicon ! 
Kate CaRrrTEr. 


THE number of vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal at night by means of 
electric light is increasing with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. The average time of 
transit has also been considerably short- 
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ened. In 1886 it was thirty-six hours; 
in 1887, thirty-three hours fifty-eight 
minutes; in 1888, thirty-one hours 
fifteen minutes ; and in 1889 it had been 
reduced to twenty-five hours fifty min- 
utes. The average time for vessels using 
the electric light in 1889 was twenty- 
two and a half hours. The shortest 
time taken by a steamer in the transit of 
the canal in 1889 was fourteen and three- 
fourths hours, which is ten minutes less 
than the fastest passage on record previ- 
ously. 


What think Ye of Christ? 
(From the Chicago Inter-Ocean.) 


THINK of the baby asleep in its bed, 

With pillows and laces beneath the 
sweet head ; 

Think of a manger where cattle were 
fed, 

The star that the wise men unerringly 
led ; 

So think ye of Christ. 


Think of thy boy in his beauty and 
pride, 

Yet needing instruction and wisdom to 
guide ; 

Think of the lad whom His parents 
espied, 

As to the learned doctors He wisely 
replied ; 

So think ye of Christ. 


Think of thy idol when robed for the 
grave, 

Whom skill and affection were power- 
less to save; 

Think of the ruler whose daughter 
Christ gave 

Back unto the faith that such marvel 
dared cruve ; 

So think ye of Christ. 


Think of the outcast from virtue, whose 
name 

Brings out the hot blushes of loathing 
and shame; 

Think of the woman for judgment that 
came, 

Yet not to condemn, but to save was His 
aim ; 


So think ye of Christ. 
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Think of the ocean that often doth roar, 

And lash with wild fury the poor captive 
shore ; 

Think of the voice that the tempest did 
lower, 

The sea growing placid, though raging 
before ; 

So think ye of Christ. 


When, in the darkness, the door, frail 
and thin, 

Lets sin, like an angel, creep stealthily 
in, 

One mighty to save in such combat did 
win; 

He loves these poor sinners, hates noth- 
ing but sin; 

So think ye of Christ. 


When bitten by slander and tortured by 
wrong, 

To hurl back defiance and hatred you 
long, . 

Hear the sweet accents that prayed for 
the throng, 

‘‘ Father, forgive;’’ the petition was 
strong ; 

So think ye of Christ. 


Think of thy father, thy mother, thy 
friend, 
Come up unto Him who but asked thee 
to lend; 
Not lost forever, thy sorrow shall end 
When He and His saints in great glory 
descend ; 
So think ye of Christ. 
E. C. R. 


An Expert’s Opinion on Smokeless 
Powder. 


(From the North American Review.) 


Tue smokeless powders, when acting 
properly, produce higher velocities, while 
the pressure is not too high, and, indeed, 
give, in some cases, lower pressure than 
the best black powder. Being made 
chiefly of high explosives, they neces- 
sarily have possibilities of instability of 
character. One cannot but feel regard- 
ing them as one would towards a captured 
lion or tiger which may have been ap- 
parently tamed. Subject to control 
under ordinary cifewmetances, ,the nat- 
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ural ferocity of the beast remains latent. 
At any instant it may break forth and 
destroy the tamer who, the moment be- 
fore, appeared to be its master. Ordi- 
nary gunpowder alone appears to be 
worthy of full confidence. It is now 
used advantageously in a compressed 
form in small-arms ammunition, giving 
velocities as high as nineteen hundred 
feet per second. Sufficient has been ac- 
complished with smokeless powders to 
indicate that they may be used in small- 
arms in future wars. Particularly will 
this be the case where the combatants 
assume that a war of long duration is 
out of the question, and that serious de- 
terioration before use is not possible. 
Smokeless powders are not, however, 
noiseless, as is so frequently stated. The 
noise is somewhat different from that of 
black powder, being on a higher key; 
but it can be heard quite as distinctly 
and as far as when the latter is used. 
E. L. ZAinskI, 
Captain U.S.A. 


_ The Secret. 
(From “* Corn and Poppies.’’) 


SHE passes in her beauty bright 
Among the mean, among the gay, 

And all are brighter for the sight, 
And bless her as she goes her way. 


And now a beam of pity pours, 
And now a spark of spirit flies, 
Uncounted, from the unlocked stores 
Of her rich lips and precious eyes. 


And all men look, and all men smile, 
But no man looks on her as I; 

They mark her for a little while, 
But I will watch her till I die. ' 


And if I wonder now and then 
Why this so strange a thing should 
be,— 
That she be seen by wiser men, 
And only duly loved by me; 


I only wait a little longer, 
And watch her radiance in the room ; 
Here making light a little stronger, 
And there obliterating gloom. 
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(Like one who in a tangled way 
Watches the broken sun fall through, 
Turning to gold the faded spray, 
And making diamonds of dew.) 


Until at last, as my heart burns, 

She gathers all her scattered light, 
And undivided radiance turns 

Upon me like a sea of light. 


And then I know they see in part 
That which God lets me worship 
whole; 
She gives them glances of her heart, 
But me the sunshine of her soul. 
Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 


In the December number of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine there is an article 
upon the cruise of the ‘‘ Sonoma,” from 
her old commander, the present Rear- 
Admiral Stevens, U.S.N. 

This comes to the public as absolutely 
new material ; for, while full of incident, 
there is nothing in it of 

“Scream of shot and burst of shell 
And bellowing of the mortars.” 

It gives us an insight to the attitude 
of England towards the Federal States 
that we would be a stranger to, but for 
just such an article as this, and it requires 
but little effort of the imagination to 
place ourselves in the position of this dis- 
creet yet fearless officer, and see how we 
would have acted under the same circum- 
stances. / 

It may be safely said that with the terri- 
ble chance of war with England, at that 
time only awaiting an opportunity to 
declare in favor of the South, not one 
commanding officer in a hundred would 
have felt secure in acting upon England’s 
doctrine, that the nationality of a vessel 
does not give character to a convoy. 


(From Goethe’s “ Roslein auf den 
Haiden.’’) 


A LAD espied a rose, 

A rose upon the heath ; 

To him it did disclose 

Such beauty in repose, 

He sought to make a wreath, 
And keep this lonely rose 

In branches of the heath. 

He exclaimed, “ 1’ll take thee, 
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Sweet rose upon the heath.”’ 
Said the rose, ‘‘ Don’t break me, 
Lest the deed might ache thee. 
My thorns are like sharp teeth ; 
’T was thus God did make me 
To bloom upon the heath.’’ 
Rashly the lad did pluck 

The rose upon the heath ; 
While he gloried in his luck 
The rose his fingers stuck ; 
With pain he made the wreath, 
And muttered ’tween his teeth, 
As he slowly trod the heath. 


On the Stairs. 
(From the New York Herald.) 


I, 


THERE’s one, a little minx of daintiest 
mold,— 

A very bit of Dresden! Burnished gold 

Her hair when touched with sunlight, 
and such eyes! 

Like deep enshadowed wells, where I sur- 
prise 

Sometimes a flush of fire,—a dancing 
light 

Of mirth,—a tantalizing glance: that 
bright 

But fleeting look, whose meaning seems 
to be 

A tacit sympathy ’twixt her and me: 

But then again I’m favored with a pout 

That hurls me down in blackest depth of 
doubt. 

Anon, breaks through the clouds the 
sweetest smile,— 

An April gleam of sunshine; for the 
while 

I live and move again in dreamland, yet 

I fear (in lucid moments) a coquette. 

But doubts and fears take wings when— 
unawares, 

Of course—I meet her tripping up the 
stairs. 

II. 

We meet each day at breakfast and at tea, 

We sit en face: I try to eat, and she 

Does eat as dainty as a little bird, 

With downcast eyes, and sparing scarce 
a word, 

How innocent she seems, demure and 
shy! 

The little cheat! 
her ply 


She knows I watch 
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Those dimpled, rose-tipped fingers, fol- 
low play 

Of supple, ivory wrist, and turn away 

From second joint, that I may catch a 
gleam 

Of jewels within these cupid lips,—a 
beam 

From starry eyes! Then in the drawing- 
room 

I lose all courage,—cannot talk ; I fume, 

Retire and go aloft ; decide to walk, 

And singularly as I downward stalk 

I meet her coming up,—quite unawares. 

Somehow, it’s all so different on the 


stairs ! 
III. 


Ah, yes ! how different on the stairs! I find 

Again my courage,—cast behind 

All diffidence, perhaps because it’s dark, 

Yet not so dark but that I see the spark 

Of love-light in those eyes. We speak 
so low 

That not a word can listening ears e’er 
know,— 

Yet not so low but that she hears full well 

Each pretty thing I say, each fib I tell 

About those other girls and other loves. 

But as we coo (we haven’t got, like 
doves, 

To billing yet) I feel a dreadful force 

Seize on me. Yesterday, without re- 
morse, 

It made me press her hand. It may 
incite 

Me soon to bolder acts. Who knows? 
might 

Return to-night—completely unawares— 

And make me steal a kiss upon the stairs. 

Jupson NewMan SMITH. 


Acrostic. 
Lert those who fancy fashion’s dash 
Or pleasures, which at least are rash, 
Unmindful of the giddy strife 
In which they pass a fleeting life, 
Suspicious of the friends they meet, 
Else others may with them compete, 
Select their choice; mine is not there; 
Complacency does everywhere 
Haunt the festive abode of mirth ; 
Regret finds there its early birth; 
Enticing though such life may be, 
Interesting it’s not for me; 
Better I like your ways, Louise,. 
Each artless mien wins by degrees, 
Regardless of the way to please. 
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FROM NOWHERE; OR, AN 
Epocu or Rest. Being some chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. By 
William Morris. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1890. 

Is it a pity, or is it for the highest in- 
terests of humanity, that William Morris, 
a man who was looked upon as Tenny- 
son’s probable successor as Poet Laure- 
ate,—an artist of the highest powers,— 
should have chosen to be a Communist, 
or the next thing to one,—an Utopian? 

Not that we wish to imply that high 
artistic and literary tastes are incompati- 
ble with a profession of communism, 
but that, to the unenlightened, commu- 
nistic theories bring personal associations 
and ideas which one does not readily 
reconcile in his mind with the calm and 
lovely life of a scholar, a painter, a poet, 
a decorator. 

We have plenty of books based upon 
the same idea as Mr. Morris’s,—and that 
is, the supposed translation of the writer 
into another century, and a description 
of what he is supposed to see. That 
clever thing, the ‘‘ Battle of Dorking,’’ 
has had numerous imitators,—some good, 
some bad,—while we are actually con- 
founded as to which is the original in 
“Looking Backward,” ‘ Looking For- 
ward,’’ ‘Looking Inside,’ ‘ Looking 
Outside,’”’ and upside down. 

An extract or two from “ News from 
Nowhere”’ will give sufficient of a key- 
note to enable one-to hear the refrain 
which runs through the whole work. 
The writer is going down the Thames in 
the early morning, rowed by a “jolly 
young waterman,”’ who is of high educa- 
tion and msthetic tastes, clean and not 
profane, differing, therefore, in most re- 
spects from Thames watermen of our 
benighted time. 

His fare notices with surprise a bridge 
much more quaint and much more 
picturesque than the Ponte Vecchio,— 
a wonder of a bridge. The waterman 
replies, in answer to his thoughts,— 

‘Yes, it is a pretty bridge, isn’t it? 
Even the up-stream bridges, which are 
so much smaller, are scarcely daintier, 
and the down-stream ones are scarcely 
more dignified and stately.” 

I found myself saying, almost against 
my will, “ How old is it?” 


News 
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‘‘Oh, not very old,’’ he said; “it was 
built, or at least opened, in 1971.” 

In chapter four he sees that Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as to its inside, ‘remains in 
its beauty after the great clearance, 
which took place over a hundred years 
ago, of the beastly monuments to fools 
and knaves which once blocked it up, 
as great-grandfather says.” 

Then they pass on and see the Houses 
of Parliament, and the writer is told 
that they are still in use, ‘‘as a sort of 
subsidiary market and a storage place 
for marines, and they are handy for 
.that, being on the water side.’”’ 

The book is handsomely printed and 
daintily bound, as are all of Messrs. 
Roberts’s publications. 


Hints To TRAVELERS, ScIENTIFIC 
AND GENERAL. Edited for the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Geographical Society, 
by Douglas W. Freshfield, Hon. Sec. 
R. G. 8., and Captain W. J. L. 

* Wharton, R. N., the Hydrographers 
to the Admiralty. Received from 
Macmillan & Co. 

This well-known work, of convenient 
shape and size, in flexible cloth binding, 
has now reached a sixth edition, and in 
this last one has been revised and con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The original pamphlet, from which 
this book has been evolved, was published 
in 1854 under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and was prepared 
by the late Admiral Fitzroy and Lieu- 
tenant Raper,—both well-known sur- 
veyersand meteorologists,—with the aid 
of Admirals Smyth and Beechey, Cvlo- 
nel Sykes, and Mr. Francis . Galton. 
Sir George Buck and Admiral Collinson, 
well-known Arctic explorers, were con- 
cerned in the preparation of subsequent 
editions, with others of authority in 
geology, anthropology, physical geog- 
raphy, surveying, photography. There 
are directions for general outfit of ex- 
peditions, and hints on medical treat- 
ment and precautions, by Surgeon-Major 
Dobson. y 

About twenty pages are devoted to 
natural history, and the preparation 
and presentation of specimens, by the 
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well-known Mr. Bates, assistant secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Surveying, astronomical observations, 
etc., occupy a large part,—with full tables 
and minute directions,—while directions 
in full are given for other things, such as 
making “squeezes” of monoliths and 
othercarvings. That indispensable thing, 
a good index, is not wanting, and there 
are quite large charts of both Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, with the stars 
given in the Nautical Almanac, colored 
red. On the back of the cover is a most 
convenient thing,—viz., two parallel 
scales of centimetres and inches, just in 
the place to use, without the necessity of 
turning over leaves. 


Civiz GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REF- 
ERENCE TO ITS OriaIns. By John 
Fiske. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. 

A work prepared for high schools and 
colleges, with questions upon the text. 

If every young man now growing up 
would study thoroughly this admirable 
work, we should in a few years be a 
politically regenerate nation. Nor should 
their elders neglect it, for there is food 
for thought in every page of it. 

‘¢Government is not a royal mystery, 
to be shut off, like old Deiokes, by a 
sevenfold wall from the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. Questions of civil govern- 
ment are practical business questions, the 
principles of which are as often and as 
forcibly illustrated in a city council or a 
county board of supervisors as in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 
It is partly because too many of our 
citizens fail to realize that local govern- 
ment is a worthy study that we find it 
making so much trouble for us. The 
‘bummers’ and ‘boodlers’ do not find 
the subject beneath their notice; the 
master who inspires them is wide awake 
and—for a creature that divides the hoof 
—extremely intelligent.”’ 

Apropos of Mr. Fiske’s amusing ac- 
count of the ‘‘Gerrymander,” we may 
say that we have lately remarked its use 
by English magazine writers, —a tribute 
to its expressiveness. In addition to the 
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‘¢ Constitution of the United States,”’ in 
the appendix, we are given ‘‘ Magna 
Charta,’’ and the “ Bill of Rights,” the 
latter not so commonly printed in this 
country ; also the ‘“‘ Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut,” the first written consti- 
tution that created a government, 1638 ; 
with several other papers, including an 
explanation of what is called the ‘‘ Aus- 
tralian Ballot.’’ 


Nanoy. By George Sand. Translated 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1890. 
$1.50. 

George Sand’s novels are not always 
such as one would wish to introduce into 
the bosom of one’s family, for that curi- 
ous creature, while of the highest talent, 
especially in description and analyzation 
of the emotions of the human heart, has, 
in some of her works, gone beyond the 
limit laid down, by common consent, for 
the benefit of the young and thoughtless. 

There are none of her more extrava- 
gant ideas, however, in ‘ Nanon,”’ 
which some French scholars have ven- 
tured to class with the best of Balzac. 

If one must lose some of the spirit of 
the work by reading it in English, he 
should select a translation like this, 
which is French translated into good 
English,—a merit not always present in 
translations from that language to ours. 

The book is beautifully printed, on 
excellent paper, and most tastefully 
bound, in French style. 


Maps and Map-Drawine. Macmillan 

& Co., London and New York. _ 

A useful little volume, adapted to 
the pocket, the scope of which is indi- 
cated by the table of contents: “ History 
of Maps; Surveying; Globes; Map- 
Drawing ; Copying Maps; and Memory 
Maps.” ‘ We are all more or less in 
the habit of using maps; they have be- 
come so completely mixed up with our 
thoughts of places far and near that we 
take their existence as a matter of course, 
almost in the same way as that of the 
sun above our heads or the air about us, 
and never think of how they came to 
exist at first, or how they are now con- 
structed.’’ 
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“O Tuovu, My Austria!”’ is the latest 
Wister translation from the German, and 
in adding this book to her long list, Mrs. 
Wister has shown her usual excellent 
judgment. It is quite as charming, just 
as pure in tone, and fully as interesting 
in plot as any of its predecessors. The 
Lippincotts publish the book in their 
usual attractive style, clear type, good 
paper, and tasteful binding. 


‘(In Azrec Lanp.’’—Mr. Ballow has 
given us a very readable and instructive 
book on the Mexico of to-day. He 
furnishes just the information concern- 
ing the people, soil, and products, that 
it is useful to have, and that has been 
heretofore difficult to obtain. Published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


From the Frederick B. Stokes Com- 
pany, of New York, comes to the 
Unitep Service ‘The Cupid Calen- 
dar,’’ with fac-similes of water-color de- 
signs by Mrs. J. P. Sunter, and very 
dainty and beautiful designs they are. 
“ The Story of a Loyal Little Red-Coat”’ 
is a tale of child-life in New York a 
hundred years ago, and it is one of the 
brightest and best ‘juveniles’ of the 
season. Like all the Stokes books, it is 
generously illustrated and bound in a 
very fetching and attractive style. 


Human Health. 


Human health can only be maintained when 
the rules of life are strictly obeyed. Man’s 
system is like a town: to be healthy it must be 
well drained. No one would wish to live in a 
town where the sewers are always clogged. 
Our system is most beautifully fitted by na- 
ture to drain itself of all waste and effete 
matter. This drainage is frequently inter- 
fered with by careless habits, and when it be- 
comes clogged illness is the result. Beecham’s 
Pills, which have been in popular use in 
Europe for fifty years, are specially adapted, 
in a safe, gentle manner, to keep human drain- 
age in perfect order.—American Analyst. 

Beecham’s Pills are prepared only by Thos. 
Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the United States, who, 
if your druggist does not keep them, will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25 cents 
a box, but inquire first. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Richard Es- 
mond, Maj. U.S.V.; Henry R. Ander- 
son, Capt. U.S.V.; Elmer J. Barker, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Bernard F. Blakeslee, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Augustus C. Brown, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Joseph B. Brown, Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A. ; Arnout Cannon, Lt.-Col. 
U.8.V.; Dwight S. Chamberlain, Surg. 
U.S.V.; Charles Caryl Coleman, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Matthew H. Ellis, Capt. 
U.S.V.; James B. Fry, Maj.-Gen. 
U3.A.; Abram P. Haring, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Charles E. Heuberer, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Clinton D. MacDougall, Brig.-Gen. 
U.8.V.; Benjamin T. Marten, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Fred. Mather, Lt. U.S.V.; 
James W. Mellor, Act’g 2d Asst. Eng. 
U.S.N.; John B. Pannes, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Henry L. Potter, Col. U.S.V.; Eras- 
tus R. Robinson, Capt. U.S.M.C. ; 
Charles W. Rodman, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Charles J. Sands, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles 
A. Stillman, Capt. U.S.M.C. 

REINSTATED TO First CLass.—Wm. 
C. Alberger, Col. U.S.V. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—John Allaire, 
Edward C. Kershner. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 5, 1890. 
To THe First CLiass.—Warren J. 
Ball, Lt. U.S.V.; Geo. G. Benedict, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Charles Howard, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Wm. H. Parker, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Alfred T. Hartwell. 

To tHE Sxrconp Crass.—Samuel 
Rodman, Joel H. Seaverns. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 8, 1890. 
To tHe First CLass.—Gregory Bar- 

rett, Capt. U.S.A.; Luther G. Billings, 

Pay-Inspector U.S.N.; John M. Car- 

son, Capt. U.S.V.; Andrew Davidson, 

Capt. U.S.V.; B. Du Barry, Brig.- 

Gen. U.S.A.; William R. Gibson, Lt.- 





Col. U.S.A.; Edward May, Pay-Di- 
rector U.S.N.; Charles A. McKevitt, 
Lt. U.S.V.; John W. Rawlins, Surg. 
U.S.V.; Joseph C. Rutherford, Surg. 
U.S.V.; Samuel K. Towle, late Surg. 
U.S.V.; John F. Weston, Capt. U.S.A. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 


| —Richard G. Davenport, Lt. U.S.N.; 


William M. Hunt, William O. Mc- 
Dowell. 

To THE Sgconp C1Lass.—Albert C. 
Patterson, Richard K. Tyler. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—Edwin C. 

Watkins, Capt. U.S.V.; B. F. Mc- 
Reynolds, Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph C. Herk- 
ner, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles W. Watkins, 
Capt. U.S.V.; E.H. Hunt, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Samuel R. Wooster, Maj. U.S.V. 


Oregon Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 8, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—William W. 
McCammon, Lt. U.S.A.; William E. 
Berkheimer, Capt. U.S.A.; Edgar W. 
Piper, Lt. U.S.V.; G. S. Doane, Capt. 
U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 8, 1890. 

To THE First Cuiass.—John Ap 
Williams, Capt. U.S.V.; John T. Clem- 
ents, Capt. U.S.V.; Herman Tuerk, Lt. 
U.8.V.; Aaron J. Steele, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Henry Baker, Acting Master U.S.N.; 
Thomas F. Ackerman, Acting Ist Asst. 
Eng. U.S.N. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—France Chandler. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 4, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Geo. Bell, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Louis R. Darragh, 
Lt. U.S.A.; R. W. Brown, Acting 
Ensign, U.S.V.N.; Stephen B. Yoe- 
man, Col. U.S.V. 
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Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeing held October 14, 1890. 
To THE First Cxiass.—Charles C. 

De Rudeo, Capt. U.S.V.; Jacob Main- 
zer, Lt. U.S.V.; Davis R. P. Hibbs, 
Lt. U.S.V.; J. C. Donahower, Capt. U. 
8.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—John E. Carland, Ogden H. Ham- 
mond, 

Stated meeting held November 11, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Erford A. 
Campbell, Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 
Wm. W. Carruth, Capt. U.S.V.; 
John W. Clons, Maj. U.S.A. ; Richard 
N. Batchelder, Gen. U.S.A.; Charles 
S. Baker, Lt., to District of Columbia 
Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
A. B. Nettleton, Brig.-Gen., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery. 
Nebraska Commandery. 


Jas. F. Kent, Maj. U.S.A., to Min- 
nesota Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 


Saml. P. Lee, Col. U.S.A., Decem- 
ber 20, 1890. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Wm. W. Belknap, Gen. U.S.V., 
October 12, 1890 ; Geo. A. Deering, Pay- 
master, U.S.N., October 16,1890; Wm. 
B. Snell, Capt. U.S.V., October 24, 1890. 


Ohio Commandery. 
John J. Landram, Col. U.S.V., No- 
vember 13, 1890. 
Minnesota Commandery. 
Caleb H. Benton, Lt. U.S.V., 
November 10, 1890. 
Missouri Commandery. 


John G. Wright, Bvt. Brig.-Gen., No- 
vember 2, 1890. 
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BAKING POWDERS. 


THE Scientific American, in its issue, No- 
vember 8, 1890, in an exhaustive article on 
baking powders, points out that the adulter- 
ants commonly used in baking powders are 
alum and ammonia. After producing the 
testimony showing the injurious effects of 
ammonia, the Scientific American says: 

“For the protection of the public we have 
compiled a list of baking powders containing 
ammonia and alum, from five official reports, 
viz., United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin No. 13; Inland Revenue De- 
partment, Canada, Bulletin No. 10; Ohio 
Dairy and Food Commission, New Jersey 
Dairy Commission, and the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health. It is a list worth 
preserving.” 


AMMONIA AND ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 
Compiled from Official Reports. 


Powders marked with a star seem to have 
a general sale, as they are mentioned in at 
least two of the official reports. 


American Gilt Edge Forest City Pearson's 

* Atlantic & Pacific Four ace Perfection 

Aunt Sal) -Gem Peerless 

Brooks & MeGeorge George WashingtonPride of Ottawa 
Brunswick Globe Pride of Toronto 
Buckeye Gold Princess 
Burnett's Perfect Golden Sheaf Purity 

Can't Be Beat Grape * Royal 
Capitol Great Eagle Scioto 

Carlton * Henkel's Silver Cream 
Centennial Higgins Silver Queen 
Challenge Holyoke Silver Spoon 
Cook’s Acme 
Cook's Best 
Cook's Choice 
Cook's Favorite 
Cook's Finest 
Coral 


Hygienic 
International 
James 
Jersey 

* Kenton 
Lincoln 
London 
Mason's 
Metropolitan 
Miles 

New Era 
Ocean Foam 
Ocean Wave 
Old Colony 
One Spoon 
On Top 
Oriole 

Our Best 
Our Own 


* Patapsco 


* Silver Star 
Silver Thimble 
Snowdrift 
Sovereign 
Springfield 

Star 

State 

Standard 
Sterling 

Sun Flower 
Superior German 
Veteran 

Vienna 
Washington 
Welcome 
Wheeler's 

White Star 
Windsor 

Feather Weight Zipp's Grape Crystal. 
Fleur de Lis 


The present U. S. Govt. 
Chemist says: 
“‘Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder is abso- 
lutely free from ammonia, 
alum, lime and other 
adulterants.” 


ALM uctewrk 





COMMODORE NORMAN H. FARQUHAR. 


CommoporE NorMAN H. FarquHar, 
whose picture is given as a frontispiece 
to this issue of the UNITED SERVICE, 
was born in Pennsylvania, April 11, 
1840. He graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1859. His first cruise was 
on the coast of Africa, and, while still a 
midshipman, he brought to the United 
States a captured slaver, the “ Triton,” 
with a crew of ten men and no other 
officer. At the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion he was yet a midshipman, but in 
June, 1861, he became a lieutenant. He 
served actively and constantly against 
the enemy during the whole period of the 
Rebellion. 


tacks on Fort Fisher, and there and else- 


He was present at both at- 


where was distinguished for his coolness 
and conduct under fire. He became lieu- 
tenant-commander in 1865, commander 
in 1872, and captain in 1886. During 
the years intervening between 1865 and 
1889 he served on various foreign stations, 
and when not at sea was actively em- 
ployed at one or the other of our navy- 
yards, or at the Naval Academy. He 
commanded the “Trenton” when that 


ship was wrecked in the memorable hur- 


ricane at Apia, Samoa, March 16, 1889, 
and by good seamanship saved the lives 
of the four hundred and fifty officers and 
men who composed her crew. 

The Humane Society of Massachusetts 
awarded Commodore Farquhar its gold 
medal, in very complimentary terms, for 
He 
has probably commanded more vessels 


His first 


his services in the gale at Samoa. 


than any officer of his grade. 
command was given before he was twen- 
ty-one. He was the prize-essayist of the 
Naval Institute in 1885, receiving its 
gold medal for an essay entitled ‘‘In- 
ducements for Obtaining Seamen in the 
Navy.” Many of the suggestions con- 
tained in that paper have since been 
adopted by the Department. 

On March 6, 1890, Captain Farquhar 
was commissioned Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks with the rank of Com- 
modore, and he is still discharging the 
duties of that office. 

Such, in brief, is the official history of 
Commodore Farquhar, who is universally 
regarded as one of the most accomplished, 
progressive, and trustworthy officers in 


the navy. Like all men of capacity and 
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courage, he is considerate to those under 
him, while exacting prompt obedience 
to his official orders. 

He charms all who are brought in so- 
cial or official contact with him by his 
uniform courtesy of manner, and never 
forgets that his own position, social and 
official, is well enough assured to per- 


mit his being polite and obliging to all 
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who have business with his office or its 
chief. 

The subject of our sketch is still a 
young man, and in perfect health. His 
friends—and they are legion —confi- 
dently expect to see him in new honors, 
and obtain the highest rank in his pro- 
fession before he reaches the retiring age. 

L. R. H. 








Cot. JOHN P. NICHOLSON, 
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